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Notes of the Week 


ENOA has continued to hold the public attention 

and the Budget debate has passed off without 

enthusiasm and almost without attracting notice. 
The explanation is simple. Sir Robert Horne had allowed 
his proposals to leak out with great particularity and 
it may be said that the real Budget debate took place 
in the public Press during the week before its intro- 
duction. By the time it had been introduced into the 
House of Commons the whole question had been 
thrashed out by the experts and the amateurs in detail. 
The Prime Minister, on the other hand, who is a better 
stage manager than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has never allowed Genoa to sink into a humdrum 
affair. Every day it provides its little surprise and its 
little crisis, and no clue whatever is given as to its 
ultimate dénouement. It may, however, be said safely 
of Genoa, as of most modern plays, that any ending 
will be a happy one. 


It is a sign of the prevalent apathy that the Budget 
debate almost fizzled out on the second day. It was 
only saved by a chance entry into the House of Major 
Entwistle, who found himself speaking almost before 
he had reached his seat. He carried the debate on 
till almost eleven o’clock, when Mr. Hopkinson rose 
to make the best speech of the debate. He began by 
saying in the most refreshing manner that the Budget 
was ‘‘ a complete piece of humbug,’’ and then made 
it the burden of his speech that ‘‘ the only way of re- 
ducing the burden on industry is by reducing the non- 
productive expenditure of the Government.’’ Here, in 
a phrase, is the essence of the whole situation, and 
it sums up our whole criticism of modern finance. In 
spite of the optimism of the Chancellor’s statement we 
are living on capital and shall continue to do so as long 


as the social reform policy is pursued. The only 
pleasant feature in the Budget is the shilling reduction 
in the Income Tax, which relieves that unfortunate 
class which is trying to live on fixed incomes. But 
industry and commerce have not been relieved. 


Our public life to-day is haunted by ‘revenants, and 
Mr. Bonar Law seized the spectacular occasion of the 
Budget to make one more reappearance. He spoke in 
the lofty god-like tones of the elder statesman. What 
was surprising was that he adopted the advanced Radi- 
cal standpoint in regard to the Navy and did not con- 
sider any reduction in that great Service with forebod- 
ing. For a man politically bred in a Conservative 
environment this is nothing less than amazing. In re- 
tirement and solitude a man may easily fall into the 
attitude of the philosopher, and we note—not without 
misgiving—that Mr. Law in proportion as he removes 
himself from the affairs of men speaks on public sub- 
jects with less and less force and less and less apprecia- 
tion of reality. He has only one step further to go 
before becoming another Lord Rosebery—a man who 
might have done so much could he but bring himself to 
descend into the vulgar arena. 


When the Prime Minister departed for the Mediter- 
ranean leaving his resignation suspended, we asserted 
that he had virtually abandoned the Premiership of 
Home affairs. He was sustained by two hopes—first, 
that something might turn up at Genoa, and second, 
that something might turn up to his advantage at home. 
The domestic situation has been calm during his 
absence and it remains to be seen whether on his return 
the embers of the old hostility will revive. Certainly 
little to his benefit has occurred abroad. He has suc- 
ceeded in provoking the hostility of France and Belgium 
and the disapproval of the United States. The Confer- 
ence has been on the point of breaking down many times 
and it was only saved during the critical days of the 
early part of this week by the reluctance of France and 
Belgium to take a step which might have put them in 
the wrong in the eyes of public opinion. That they are 
sick to death of the whole business is obvious. They 
are not only sceptical; they are angered. If the Prime 
Minister can get out of the quagmire in which he is 
sinking without an open international rupture he will 
have done as good a day’s work as he has ever done in 
his life. It is no longer a question of what he can get 
out of Genoa but of how he can get out of Genoa. 


The new country house of Mr. Lloyd George near 
Walton Heath is nearing completion. It is rumoured 
that if his last card fails to win the trick at Genoa as it 
failed to win the trick at home, he will take refuge in it 
with some relief. It is further bruited about that he is 
much attracted by the stupendous offer that has been 
made to him by a publishing firm for his reminiscences. 
There will be in his case, therefore—unlike Mr. Asquith’s 
—some recompense for the loss of the sweets of office. 
But he is a man of such impetuosity and re- 
source that no safe predictions can be made about 
his course of action. A chance breeze may carry 
him anywhere. 
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The proposals submitted at Genoa for the recognition 
of Russia, which have caused the deep divergencies of 
view between France and Belgium on the one hand and 
England on the other, seek, in the most subtle way, to 
draw some distinction between the past and the future. 
But if the confiscation of individual property by the 
Russian Government in the past is officially condoned— 
even if some form of compensation be the basis of the 
condonation—what possible advantage can there be in 
making an arrangement for the future to recognize indi- 
vidual rights? If the foundation on which the new 
trading relations are to be built is a denial of the elemen- 
tary principles upon which commerce and trade are con- 
ducted, what kind of security can there be for the new 
arrangement? The whole thing is paradoxical, and we 
can only explain it on the ground that our Prime 
Minister’s genius for compromise has been refined to 
such a point that his formule are now becoming 
unintelligible. 


America, France and Belgium now form a solid block 
of opinion against Mr. Lloyd George’s Russian pro- 
posals. Mr. Hughes has well stated the attitude of the 
United States, and it is to be regretted that it is not 
the view of our own representatives. He has asserted 
the very sound principle that America has no desire to 
interfere with the internal affairs of Russia, but that it 
is idle for Russia to expect credit unless there is a basis 
for credit. In other words, credit cannot be supplied 
from outside Russia, but must be supplied from inside. 
Political recognition can only follow the establishment 
of a sound basis for intercourse. It is to reverse the 
whole logic of history to imagine that it can precede it. 
Trade is conducted by individuals and not by nations. 
When there is a relation of honourable commerce 
between the nationals of two countries and obligations 
are mutually honoured, then political recognition follows 
as a matter of course. There can be no object whatever 
achieved by resuming ordinary diplomatic intercourse 
with Russia if she is to deny the validity of the elemen- 
tary relationships between her citizens and those of 
another country. 


Chicherin at Genoa wanted, among other things, a 
loan of two to four hundred millions sterling, ostensibly 
for the reconstitution of Russia but really for the 
Soviet Government—which is not quite the same thing. 
Countries supplying such a loan would find the funds 
they had provided going largely into the pockets of the 
Red leaders or into propaganda, which thereupon would 
become more active and formidable than it already is. 
In this connexion we note three things. The first is 
that at the Academy Banquet Mr. Shortt said he did 
not believe that since the end of the eighteenth century 
in France there had been so much working for revolu- 
tion as there is to-day. He spoke of the efficiency of 
the Secret Service in combating this movement, but we 
have frequently commented on the evidences, all too 
apparent, of the malign manifestations of Communist 
activity in Britain. The second thing is that in the 
House of Commons the other day a sum of half a mil- 
lion sterling was mentioned as having been assigned by 
the Third International, which is the Soviet Govern- 
ment under another name, for the purpose of intensify- 
ing Communist propaganda in Britain. And the third, 
and perhaps the most striking of all, is that Mr. 
Gompers, the President of the American Federation of 
Labour, declares that he possesses ample proof that 
the Bolshevik propaganda fund in the United States 
amounts to many millions of dollars, partly in cash, 
partly in jewels. Comment is superfluous. 


We have always welcomed any and every sign of 
the return of Russia into the family of the nations 
of Europe, and we have not hesitated to regard 
the Russo-German Treaty, announced at Genoa, as 
an important contribution to the general economic re- 


covery of the world, whose chief want is to get back 
to business, to leave politics alone, and to have its feet 
set steadfastly on the road to renewed prosperity. The 
trouble is that we cannot be sure that the Russo-Ger. 
man pact does not contain implications, at any rate, 
that are political and even military. Chicherin has 
assured the Conference, through his letter to 
M. Barthou, that the treaty contains nothing of the sort, 
but then nobody believes the word of Chicherin unless 
otherwise supported. There are disquieting state- 
ments, which we are aware are not entirely without 
foundation, of concentrations of the Red army near the 
eastern frontiers of Poland, and of sympathetic cur- 
rents of feeling, and even of movements of troops, in 
Lithuania. But what is happening in Lithuania is not 
happening because its people have any real liking for 
the Bolsheviks, but because of their hatred of the Poles, 
who have virtually annexed Vilna. 


Elsewhere we make a fresh examination of the situa- 
tion in the Near East in the light of two developments 
that are recorded this week. The Constantinople 
Government, which is the official government as dis- 
tinguished from the Angora Government of Mustafa 
Kemal, has accepted the proposals of the Paris Con- 
ference, but has made its acceptance nugatory by sug- 
gesting reservations in the most cynical fashion. Such 
diplomacy, if that it may be called, was perhaps to be 
expected. But the second development could scarcely 
be foreseen. Though Italy was a party to the pro- 
posals, she has gone behind the Conference, just as 
France went behind the Treaty of Sévres, and con- 
cluded a separate agreement with the Kemalists. It 
may be that this agreement is purely economic, as the 


Italian Government maintains it is, but surely the 


manner of making it is most reprehensible, and will 
come as a shock to the many friends of Italy in this 
country. The plain duty of our own Government is to 
press for a settlement, though the Italian action is 
embarrassing. Months ago we besought the Govern- 
ment to attend at once to the Turkish question, but 
time was allowed to slip away, and the position is 
now worse than ever. 


Long ago we said in these Notes that the struggle 
for supremacy in China between Chang Tso-lin and 
Wu Pei-fu would only be resolved by war. Fighting 
began on Friday of last week, and so far has been in- 
decisive. Many dispatches from the front have ap- 
peared in the Press, but they should be read with 
caution, for Chinese reports are often based on rumour. 
Some of our readers may remember the part rumour 
played in inventing the ‘‘ massacre of the Lega- 
tions’’ in Peking during the Boxer campaign. We 
observe that most of our contemporaries take the view 
that the present struggle is purely selfish—that Chang 
and Wu and Sun Yat-sen, who is throwing in his lot 
with Chang, are inspired by personal ambition, and 
have no real regard for their native land. This, we 
believe, is not true of Wu, who is a sincere patriot, 
and is animated by devotion to the idea of a strong, 
united China. He is pronouncedly anti-Japanese, and 
Japan will bear watching in this conflict. A strong, 
united China would be a new thing in the world, and 
a very portentous thing. We think it would be a gain 
both for China and the world, and it is our conviction 
that sooner or later there will emerge just such a China. 
Considered in this way, this civil war is really of ex- 
traordinary interest. 


By international usage the embassy or legation of 
a foreign country is regarded as part of that country; 
therefore it is sacrosanct. Thus the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Grosvenor Square is considered as part of 
Japan, not of England, but this did not prevent it from 
being invaded on May Day by a Communist deputa- 
tion, appointed at the Labour demonstrations in Hyde 
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Park, with the demand that the Japanese forces should 
forthwith evacuate Siberia. Crowds of police guarded 
the Embassy, but the deputation got into it, no doubt 
with the assent of some good-natured member of the 
ambassadorial staff. The deputation, however, did 
not see the Ambassador, for he was at Genoa; 
whether he would have seen the deputation had he been 
at home is problematical. So far there is in all this no 
very serious ground for criticism. But what they did 
after leaving the Embassy is on a different footing. 
They stated that, not finding the Ambassador in, they 
had left to await his return a letter in which they de- 
manded the recall of the Japanese troops from Siberia, 
and that if his reply was unsatisfactory, there would 
be Communist demonstrations every night before the 
Embassy until they did get satisfaction! We would 
tender Baron Hayashi our respectful sympathy were 
we not sure that the police will promptly abate the 
nuisance. 


There is in Ireland a state of affairs which is compar- 
able to the position in Russia at the time of the revolu- 
tion. A firm and historic Government has been removed 
and a Government of the people has taken its place. 
Mr. Collins, like M. Kerensky, has only a nominal 
authority and it does indeed appear that the logic of the 
situation will lead to the establishment of some form of 
Soviet government. We have repeatedly observed that 
economic units now have in nations the last reserve of 
power and if the present ministers in Ireland are unable 
to make a political system work they will be forced to 
yield place to an economic structure. Two great mis- 
takes have been made, one by us and the other by 
Messrs. Griffith and Collins. We acted precipitately 
in withdrawing every instrument of organized authority 
and the Irish ministers acted imprudently in deferring 
the General Election after they had obtained a majority 
in favour of the ratification of the Treaty in the Dail. 
This second mistake can only be rectified by collecting 
the sense of the people without delay. 


The Parliamentary dinner given at the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last to Sir Ernest Wild, K.C., 
M.P., was a well-deserved tribute to a lawyer and 
parliamentarian who has most suitably been chosen to 
fill the place of Sir Forrest Fulton in the historic office 
of Recorder of London. We are not among those who 
think it right that a judge should hold a seat in Parlia- 
ment, or that he should be in the position of passing 
sentence on a man for whose vote he might be about 
to canvas; and we hope that Sir Ernest will resign his 
seat. But we join most heartily with his many friends 
in congratulating both him and the cause of Criminal 
Justice on his promotion. His distinction as a lawyer 
was won as an advocate for the defence—the best 
training for a judge who is to be merciful as well as 
just. 


The difference between the two Conservative candi- 
dates who are contesting the City of London vacancy 
lies in this: Mr. E. C. Grenfell, who is the official Con- 
servative candidate, appears to support the Coalition. 
Sir Vansittart Bowater, on the other hand, has an- 
nounced his intention of opposing anything radical 
and socialistic and claims to be a pure and unadulter- 
ated individualist. We therefore hope that he will 
be elected. There can be no economy—we have re- 
peatedly said it—unless the whole question of social 
reform is opposed, not merely because it is costing 
too much, but because it is wrong in principle. Any 
candidate for Parliament who talks of economy and 
at the same time identifies himself ,with the construc- 
tive programme of the Coalition is merely playing 
with the subject. The City of London enjoys the 
almost unique advantage of being a constituency of 
educated men, and it is one of the few places which can 
return a member who does not attempt to purchase 
votes by bribing the electors with the taxpayers’ 


money. May we then trust that the voters of the City 
of London will be able to emancipate themselves from 
any conventional predilection for Mr. Grenfell merely 
on the ground that he happens to be the ‘‘ authorized’’ 
candidate ? 


It is by no means easy to obtain a definite pronounce- 
ment about Labour policy. At one minute we are told 
that nothing less than the abolition of the capitalist 
system is sought. At another we are told by Mr. 
Henderson that capitalism and labour must work hand 
in hand. Now Mr. Clynes comes forward with another 
programme. He speaks of reducing the national debt 
and yet he would nationalize the mines, land, and rail- 
ways, accomplishing the nationalization by purchase. 
There seems to be some inconsistency. If the nation is 
to purchase the mines, land and railways at this junc- 
ture in our financial career, it will be sunk down under 
a weight of national debt from which it can never re- 
cover. For this Mr. Clynes appears to have a very 
simple remedy. He would reduce the interest on the 
national debt. Put bluntly, therefore, it would seem 
that his offer to compensate private interests is camou- 
flage. If he said right out that he intended to confis- 
cate private property and repudiate our national obliga- 
tions he might incur the stigma of being a Bolshevik, 
but at any rate he would be saying what he meant. 
That would be some advance. 


The Court of Inquiry which is investigating the 
quarrel in the engineering industry, while it may pro- 
nounce a verdict in favour of one side or the other, 
has no sanctions to enforce its judgment. The only 
satisfactory features which might have been expected 
from the inquiry were that the public should be ade- 
quately informed on the merits of the dispute and that 
the employers and the employed respectively should 
have the advantage of hearing the other side of the 
case. In the circumstances it is regrettable that Sir 
Allan Smith has decided to call no evidence. If this 
means that he is inspired by a spirit of compromise it 
is all to the good, but the employers will suffer in 
prestige if, after having failed to substantiate their 
case, they refuse to put into operation the findings of 
the Court. 


There have been three recent decisions on the ques- 
tion of a husband’s liability for the debts of his wife 
contracted for the purpose of decorating the wife’s per- 
son. At present the law would appear to be that the 
husband is only liable in so far as the purchases made 
represent necessaries. The difficulties begin to occur 
over the interpretation of the principle. Consequently 
the tradesman is left in some doubt as to his rights and 
is sometimes put to the expense of prolonged litigation 
which may result in establishing the fact that although 
he is entitled to his money beyond any doubt, no one is 
responsible for liquidating his legitimate account. It 
would be more consonant with the recent recognition of 
women’s rights that we should also apportion to them 
their fair share of responsibilities. 


We are interested to observe the re-appearance of a 
tendency to which our attention was first drawn by 
the late Prof. Spiers, the historian of art. At the 
Japanese Exhibition he pointed out piece after piece of 
fine lacquer which he had first seen in English or 
French hands, and which had since been bought back 
by Japanese collectors. The same thing seems to be 
happening now, to some extent, with Persian and In- 
dian illuminations. At several sales recently some of 
the finest drawings have been purchased by Eastern 
collectors. Fortunately most of the very fine work of 
this kind is in the British Museum, which is second 
only, if at all, to the Vienna Museum, though the 
recognition of its beauty and value is comparatively 
recent. 
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ITALY AND THE NEAR EAST 

¥ AST week we drew particular attention to the 
_ dangerous delay that was taking place in bringing 
4 about a settlement in the Near East, and urged 
that the three Allies mainly toncerned in arriving at a 
settlement should get together as soon as possible with 
‘a view to reaching some decisive course of action. It 
‘was obvious that the recommendations and pious reso- 
lutions of the Paris Conference respecting an armistice 
between the Greeks and the Turks in Asia Minor and 
concessions to the Turks, which were very consider- 
able and on the whole not unreasonable in present cir- 
cumstances, were not having the desired result. The 
situation was in fact growing worse. With extraor- 
dinary boldness the Kemalists made further demands, 
such as the immediate evacuation of Asia Minor by the 
Greeks, and declared that after the Greek withdrawal, 
and only then, would they be willing to consider mak- 
ing a peace with their enemy. This arrogant attitude 
of the Kemalists had a marked reaction on the Greek 
people, whether in Greece or in Asia Minor. It led to 
reports of a determination on the part of the Greek 
army not only not to retire from Smyrna and Ionia, 
but to set up an autonomous state in that region which 
would have nothing to do with Turkey. 

During the last few days there have been two fresh 
developments which render the situation still darker. 
The first is that the Constantinople Government has 
gone one better than the Angora Government, inas- 
much as it has accepted the peace proposals of the 
Paris Conference as a whole; but it has coupled with 
its acceptance so many reservations as almost 
to make the whole thing a farce. Of course this does 
not in the least increase the prospect of an imme- 
diate settlement, but must delay it still further. It 
looked indeed as if the Turks, feeling that they had 
much the better of the position, and having taken the 
measure of the Allies so far as they themselves were 
concerned, .were resolved on treating the Paris Con- 
ference and its proposals with contempt. Reasons 
for this behaviour were found in the strength the 
Turks had derived from the Angora pact between 
France and the Kemalists, and from the alliance be- 
tween the Kemalists and the Bolsheviks. 

It has now come out that there is yet another reason 
for the intransigence of the Turks, and this brings us 
to the second development. On Tuesday the Pall 
Mall Gazette announced that Italy had made a separate 
agreement with the Kemalists, and the news has turned 
out to be true. Disunion among the Allies is the open 
secret of the boldness of the Turks. First it was 
france that made separate terms for herself. Now 
it is Italy. The Paris Conference is therefore a vain 
thing and its proposals are not worth the paper on 
which they are written. We do not know what are 
the terms of this Italo-Kemalist pact; it is described 
in a general way as an economic agreement, and it may 
relate only to concessions given to Italy by the Turks 
in Asia Minor. But economic agreements have rather 
a notoriety for turning out to be political and military 
agreements as well. We learn, however, that in com- 
municating the agreement to our Government the 
Italian Government emphasized its economic char- 
acter, and said nothing about any provision of a 
political or military nature; but it may well be that 
such provisions exist. 

In any case, the signing of the agreement was imme- 
diately followed by a very significant event—the retire- 
ment of the Italian forces from the line of the Meander 
which they had been holding for a considerable time. 
The south front of the Greeks was thus uncovered, and 
the Kemalists attacked it, but they were beaten off by 
the Greeks, who now hold it strongly. This is not the 


first time that the Italians have made, or rather tried 
to make, an agreement with the Angora Government. 
In a pact which was the subject of negotiations last 
year, the Italian Government promised to work for 
the retrocession of Smyrna and Thrace to Turkey. The 


proposals of the Paris Conference indicated the retro. 
cession of Smyrna and of a large part of Thrace—at 
the instance of France, it was widely supposed, but, 
as now may be deduced, at the instance also of Italy, 
The Saturpay Review endorsed these proposals in the 
main as a fair compromise, and we expressed the hope, 
though not very confidently, that they might prove a 
basis for a settlement. The chief ground for such 
hope as we had, was that these proposals represented 
what was publicly stated to be the unanimous decision 
of the three Powers—Britain, France and Italy. A 
joint policy was agreed to, and the last thing we should 
have imagined that Italy had in her mind was the con- 
clusion of a separate agreement—yet that was just 
what Italy must have been contemplating at the time, 
The business has a very ugly appearance, and at best 
will require a lot of explaining away. It certainly is 
not surprising that our Foreign Office has addressed a 
protest against the action of the Italian Government at 
a juncture when the united action of the Allies is essen- 
tial for peace in the Near East. It is stated in papers 
that are close to our Government, that negotiations 
are proceeding between London and Paris with respect 
to making further concessions to the Turks, and that 
these negotiations are not going well. Yet it is neces- 
sary that a settlement should be come to in one way 
or another, and this our Government must make it its 
business to effect. 


GALLOPHOBIA 


By THE MAN wITH A Lamp 


WEEPING like a poison cloud over England are 

vapours of prejudice against France. It is alleged 

that France is impeding the settlement of Europe. 
In other words, it is maintained that France is as much 
a danger to peace in 1922 as Germany was in 1914. 
Before such an indictment can secure a conviction 
against our recent friend and ally it will have to be 
supported by weighty evidence. The unbiased mind 
will find it difficult to believe that in three and a half 
years the position can have been so entirely altered as 
to make the nation by whose side we fought the real 
enemy of our cause. The accusation that France has 
betrayed our cause may be true or may be untrue. It is 
at any rate worthy of examination. Before passing to a 
consideration of the facts it is as well to realize whence 
the clouds of hatred are blowing. It would have been 
a paradox, were it not a now almost consecrated 
procedure, that while the Prime Minister of this Realm 
was blandly protesting the indissolubility of our con- 
nexion with the French, those newspapers who get their 
tips from the stable were thundering their mighty 
rhetoric against M. Poincaré’s policy. We are entitled 
to believe—we should be foolish to do otherwise—that 
it is and has been the intention of Mr. Lloyd George 
to isolate the French people. He has reached the con- 
clusion—which may be a sound conclusion—that the 
plans and interests of our two countries are no longer 
reconcilable. Then why does he not say so? Nothing 
could be simpler or more straightforward. A diverg- 
ence of view is permissible amongst partners, even 
amongst friends. It does not necessarily reflect any 
discredit on those who do not see eye to eye. And sup 
posing such a difference to exist, is that tantamount to 
a proof that France is obstructing the settlement of 
Europe? 


There are thus two questions to be considered. First, 
is there any irreparable dichotomy of purpose between 
the two countries? Second, is the attitude of France 
a menace to the world? Coldly and dispassionately the 
facts must be considered. Injections of propaganda 
overheat the blood and lethargize the brain. Eco 
nomically—it cannot be gainsaid—there is no necessary 
community between the two nations. France, to all 
intents and purposes, is an agricultural country. It is 
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self-supporting. England is an industrial country. It 
is not self-supporting. It depends entirely, not only 
for its prosperity but for its life, on the exportation of 
its products and the importation of its food. The free- 
dom of the channels of trade is a necessity of its exist- 
ence. Any impediment reacts to its disadvantage. A 
busy, thriving, buzzing world is vital to our people. 
When the free and unrestricted flow of merchandise 
and manufacture is blocked, we suffer, we are depressed, 
we gasp for air. Not so France. France is an island. 
She can subsist on her own resources, she can cut her- 
self off from the Continent. But England is a limb on 
the body of the world. She has ceased to be an island 
except in the narrow and technical sense of geographic 
terminology. Even strategically the sea is no longer 
our rampart. We must think in new categories. We 
must readjust our historical standpoint. We must 
revise our perspective of war. No man can gauge with 
precision the full significance of the developments of 
the most recent war-like appliances on the position of 
our country. All men can see, however, that develop- 
ments of the greatest significance have occurred. With 
this in mind, imagine—extravagant hypothesis though 
it may seem to many—that invading hordes swept across 
Europe into France and occupied the port of Calais. 
Is there an Englishman who would sleep soundly in his 
bed? Or would we be at once an armed camp? There 
can be no doubt whatever that England could not 
tolerate the domination of the coast of France by an 
ambitious power, thirsty for adventure and expansion. 
Therefore we must believe—and accept the ineluctable 
—that dissentaneous as may be our economic interests, 
strategically the interests of France are consentaneous 
with our own. Before passing then to our other ques- 
tion, it only remains to be examined how far there is a 
possibility of the territory of France being violated by 
a hostile force. We may dismiss the possibility as not 
being proximate. It has been an instruction of the 
Cabinet to the War Office and the Admiralty that our 
military and naval preparations are to be based on the 
assumption that there will be no European War for ten 
years. We may accept the supposition as prudent. 
For at least ten years, therefore, we need not consider 
the possibility of France being invaded. What really 
matters to us at the present moment is the economic 
position. Here, as we have already said, it is obvious 
that there is no identity of standpoint between the two 
countries. We must admit the divergence, and accom- 
modate ourselves to it as best we can. 

The second question remains to be answered. Admit- 
ting that there is a discrepancy of outlook on the 
economic field between England and France, is the atti- 
tude of France an impediment to the settlement of 
Europe? It is generally accepted in this country that 
the reparation terms imposed on Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles were extravagant and are incapable of 
liquidation by the vanquished power. Equally, it is 
assumed that we stand for a modification of the Treaty 
which we signed, whereas France insists on its fulfil- 
ment. Both points of view are comprehensible when 
considered from the national standpoint of each of the 
powers severally. We, on our side, have observed that 
the imposition on the conquered peoples of such heavy 
demands is holding up the rehabilitation of mercantile 
traffic. It is therefore our paramount commercial 
interest—whatever our sentimental predilections may 
be—to ease the bandages which we have wound round 
the limbs of Central Europe. France, on the other 
hand, unhampered, as we have said, by the same 
economic consideration and left only to be guided by 
very natural human passions, cannot be expected to 
sympathize with what must appear to her our more 
mercenary motives. The casual tourist in France is 
submitted from the moment of his arrival in Boulogne 
to a conviction that France cannot be expected to forget 
the wrong which she has suffered. It is a conviction 
which deepens as he journeys to Amiens through a 
countryside which is a graveyard and grows ever deeper 
as he traverses the ruined villages and the shattered 


cathedral town on his road to Paris. Those of us who 
in the normality of this land have allowed ourselves to 
forget what France must for so long remember are apt 
only too hastily to condemn a speech such as that 
delivered by M. Poincaré the other day at Bar le Duc 
on the ground that it was intemperate and bombastic. 
It was not. It was eminently comprehensible. The 
whole explanation of our difference with France lies in 
this: We are judging the same matter by different 
standards. France cannot forget the past because it 
lingers in the devastation ever before her eyes. She 
feels that she can never rest until her inveterate enemy 
is crushed. That may be an imprudent, but it is never-- 
theless an understandable attitude. It is more. It is a 
consistent attitude. From November, 1918, until the 
present day, through changing Ministries, in the face of 
persuasion and of pressure, that attitude has never 
varied. It is our attitude that has changed. And the 
spokesman of this country has never admitted it. By 
saying one thing in one place and another in another, 
by contradicting in private what he has proclaimed in 
public, by asserting one policy in his reported speeches 
and another in his secret memoranda, he has—let us 
confess it—given rise to suspicion and foreboding. This 
it is, beyond all question, which is doing more to per- 
petuate the instability of Europe than the coherent, 
defined, and unswervingly pursued policy of France. 
When we have admitted that at Versailles we made a 
blunder; when we have clearly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed our attitude towards Germany and Russia, and 
when France feels assured that she is dealing with an 
English statesman who says what he means and means 
what he says, and when France announces her hostility 
to reasonable proposals firmly advanced and sincerely 
meant—then will be the time to assert that she is 
impeding the settlement of Europe. At present there 
is no coherently proposed settlement which it is in her 


power to impede. 


COLUMBUS IN GENOA 
By Fitson YOUNG 


ROM the new part of Genoa, and from the Via 
kx Settembre, you turn into the little Piazza di 

Ponticello just opposite the church of San 
Stefano. In a moment you are in old Genoa, which is 
to-day in appearance virtually the same as the place in 
which Christopher Columbus and his little brothers and 
sisters made the first steps of their pilgrimage through 
this world. If the Italian sun has been shining fiercely 
upon you in the great modern thoroughfare, you will 
turn into this quarter of narrow streets and high 
houses with grateful relief. The past seems to meet 
you there; and from the Piazza, gay with its little pro- 
vision-shops and fruit-stalls, you walk up the slope of 
the Vico Dritto di Ponticello, leaving the sunlight be- 
hind you, and entering the narrow street like a traveller 
entering a mountain gorge.* 

It is a very curious street this; I suppose there is no 
street in the world that has more character. Genoa 
invented sky-scrapers long before Columbus had dis- 
covered America, or America had invented steel frames 
for high buildings; but although many of the houses 
in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello are seven and eight 
storeys high, the width of the street from house-wall 
to house-wall does not average more than nine feet. 
The street is not straight, moveover; it winds a little in 
its ascent to the old city wall and St. Andrew’s Gate 
so that you do not even see the sky much as you look 
forward and upwards. The jutting cornices of the 
roofs, often beautifully decorated, come together in a 
medley of angles and corners that practically roof the 
street over; and only here and there do you see a 
triangle or a parallelogram of the vivid brilliant blue 
that is the sky. Besides being seven or eight storeys 


1 © Christopher Columbus and the New World of his Discovery.’ 
By Filson Young. Grant Richards. 1s. 6d. net. k 
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high, the houses are the narrowest in the world; I 
should think that their average on the street front is 
ten feet. So as you walk up this street where 
young Christopher lived you must think of it in these 
three dimensions: towering slices of houses, ten or 
twelve feet in width; a street often not more than eight 
and seldom more than fifteen feet in width; and the 
walls of the houses themselves, painted in every colour, 
green and pink and grey and white, trellised with the 
inevitable green window-shutters of the south, and 
standing like cliffs on each side of you seven or eight 
rooms high. There being so little horizontal space for 
the people to live there, what little there is is most 
economically used; and all across the tops of the 
houses, high above your head, the cliffs are joined by 
wires and clothes-lines from which thousands of 
brightly-dyed garments are always hanging and flut- 
tering ; higher still, where the top-storeys of the houses 
become merged in roof, there are little patches of 
garden and greenery, where geraniums and delicious 
tangling creepers uphold thus high above ground the 
fertile tradition of earth. 


II 


You walk slowly up the paved street. One of its 
characteristics, which it shares with the old streets of 
most Italian towns, is that it is only used by foot-pas- 
sengers, being, of course, too narrow for wheels; and it 
is paved across with flagstones from door to door, so 
that the feet and the voices echo pleasantly in it, and 
make a music of their own. Without exception the 
ground floor of every house is a shop—the gayest, 
busiest, most industrious little shops in the world. 
There are shops for provisions, where the delightful 
macaroni lies in its various bins, and all kinds of 
frugal and nourishing foods are offered for sale. There 
are shops for clothes and dyed finery; there are shops 
for boots, where boots hang in festoons like onions 
outside the window—I have never seen so many boot- 
shops at once in my life as I saw in the streets sur- 
rounding the house of Columbus. And every shop 
that is not a provision-shop or a clothes-shop or a boot- 
shop is a wine-shop—or at least you would think so, 
until you remember, after you have walked through the 
street, what a lot of other kinds of shops you have seen 
on your way. There are shops for newspapers and 
tobacco, for cheap jewellery, for brushes, for chairs 
and tables and articles of wood; there are shops with 
great stacks and piles of crockery; there are shops for 
cheese and butter and milk—indeed, from this one little 
street in Genoa you could supply every necessary and 
every luxury of a humble life. 

As you still go up, the street takes a slight bend; 
and immediately before you, you see it spanned by the 
lofty crumbled arch of St. Andrew’s Gate, with its two 
mighty towers one on each side. Just as you see it 
you are at Columbus’s house. The number is thirty- 
seven; it is like any of the other houses, tall and 
narrow; and there is a slab built into the wall above 
the first storey, on which is written this inscription : 


NVLLA DOMVS TITVLO DIGNIOR 
HEIC 
PATERNIS IN AEDIBVS 
CHRISTOPHORVS COLVMBVS 
PVERITIAM 
PRIMAMQVE IVVENTAM ‘TRANSEGIT 


You stop and look at it; and presently you become 
conscious of a difference between it and all the other 
houses. They are all alert, busy, noisy, crowded with 
life in every storey, oozing vitality from every window; 
but of all the narrow vertical strips that make up the 
houses of the street, this strip numbered thirty-seven is 
empty, silent and dead. The shutters veil its windows; 
within it is dark, empty of furniture, and inhabited 
only by a memory and a spirit. It is a strange place 
in which to stand and think of all that has happened 
since the man of our thoughts looked forth from these 
windows, a common little boy. The world is very 


much alive in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello; the little 
freshet of life that flows there flows loud and incessant; 
and yet into what oceans of death and silence has it not 
poured since it carried forth Christopher on its stream! 
One thinks of the continent of that New World that 
he discovered, and all the teeming millions of human 
lives that have sprung up and died down, and sprung up 
again, and spread and increased there; all the ploughs 
that have driven into its soil, the harvests that haye 
ripened, the waving acres and miles of grain that have 
answered the call of spring and autumn, since first the 
bow of his boat grated on the shore of Guanahani, 
And yet of the two scenes this narrow shuttered house 
in a by-street of Genoa is at once the more wonderful 
and more credible; for it contains the elements of the 
other. Walls and floors and a roof, a place to eat and 
sleep in, a place to work and found a family, and give 
tangible environment to a human soul—there is all 
human enterprise and discovery, effort, adventure, and 
life in that. 

If Christopher wanted to go down to the sea he 
would have to pass under the Gate of St. Andrew, with 
the old prison, now pulled down to make room for the 
modern buildings, on his right, and go down the 
Salita del Prione, which is a continuation of the Vico 
Dritto di Ponticello. It slopes downwards from the 
Gate as the first street sloped upwards to it; and 
it contains the same mixture of handicrafts and indus- 
tries as were seen in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello. 
Presently he would come to the Piazza dell’ Erbe, 
where there is no grass, but only a pleasant circle of 
little houses and shops, with already a smack of the 
sea in them, chiefly suggested by the shops of instru- 
ment-makers, where to-day there are compasses and 
sextants and chronometers. Out of the Piazza you 
come down the Via di San Donato and into the Piazza 
of that name, where for over nine centuries the church 
of San Donato has faced the sun and the weather 
From there Christopher’s young feet would follow the 
winding Via di San Bernato, a street also inhabited 
by craftsmen and workers in wood and metal; and at 
the last turn of it, a gash of blue between the two cliff- 
walls of houses, you see the Mediterranean. 


Ill 


Here, then, between the narrow little house by the 
Gate and the clamour and business of the sea-front, 
Christopher’s feet carried him daily during some part of 
his childish life. What else he did, what he thought and 
felt, what little reflections he had, are but matters of 
conjecture. Genoa will tell you nothing more. You 
may walk over the very spot where he was born; you 
may unconsciously tread in the track of his vanished 
feet; you may wander about the wharves of the city, 
and see the ships loading and unloading—different 
ships, but still trafficking in commodities not greatly 
different from those of his day; you may climb the 
heights behind Genoa, and look out upon the great 
curving Gulf from Porto Fino to where the Cape of the 
Western Riviera dips into the sea; you may walk along 
the coast to Savona, where Domenico had one of his 
many habitations, where he kept the tavern, and 
whither Christopher’s young feet must also have 
walked; and you may come back and search again in 
the harbour, from the old Mole and the Bank of St 
George to where the port and quays stretch away to 
the medley of sailing-ships and steamers; but you wil 
not find any sign or trace of Christopher. No echo of 
the little voice that shrilled in the narrow street sounds 
in the Vico Dritto; the houses stand gaunt and 
straight, with a brilliant strip of blue sky between 
their roofs and the cool street beneath; but they give 
you nothing of what you seek. If you see a little figure 
running towards you in a blue smock, the head falr- 
haired, the face blue-eyed and a little freckled with the 
strong sunshine, it is not a real figure; it is an image 
of fantasy and a ghost of the past. For he belongs 
not to you or me, this child; he is not yet enslaved to 
the great purpose, not yet caught up into the machinery 
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of life. His eye has not yet caught the fire of the sun 
setting on a western sea; he is still free and happy, 
and belongs only to those who love him. The little 
life of his first decade, unviolated by documents or 
history, lives happily in our dreams, as blank as sun- 
shine. 


THE CHANTREY CAMPAIGN 
By D. S. 


ENUMERATED last week some of the reforms 
| introduced by a new and more liberal adminis- 

tration of the Royal Academy. One of them | 
left over. The President, in his speech at the banquet, 
announced that a hopeful arrangement for the future 
conduct of Chantrey purchases had been arrived at by 
negotiation between his Council, the Tate Gallery 
Board and the Treasury. It is nineteen years since the 
failure of the Academy to carry out the terms of 
Chantrey’s will was demonstrated in the SaTuRDAyY 
Review, and it may be fitting to give an account here 
of what followed and of the present situation. The 
first result was the appointment in 1904 of a Committee 
of the House of Lords which took evidence and reported 
on the need for reform. It was obvious that the 
Academy had come to apply the fund as one for the 
purchase of pictures of the year at the opening of its 
own exhibition, and rather in a spirit of kindness to its 
members and exhibitors than with a view to securing 
the best works of art obtainable: the first-rate 
had been almost entirely avoided. To such a read- 
ing, unfortunately, any society of artists would tend, 
and when Chantrey made his will, no Gallery of British 
Art existed. But there was another pit-fall in the terms 
of the bequest itself. The purchasing body was to be 
the whole Council of the Academy, a body of ten. The 
mere difficulty of assembling such a body, save at the 
opening of the exhibition, and the further difficulty 
of bringing them to agreement except by a deleterious 
compromise of opinions were enough to account for a 
great deal in the mediocrity of the results. The Com- 
mittee therefore (by what Lord Carlisle, one of its 
members, described as a “‘ first summons ’”’) recom- 
mended that a delegation of three should become the 
actual recommending, if not the formal purchasing 
body. This recommendation was not effectively 
adopted. A small committee was delegated to visit 
other exhibitions, but its operations were perfunctory, 
or its recommendations over-ruled. The Academy, in 
effect, held by its former practice. 

But there was another side to the question which did 
not come into the earlicr discussion. If the Academy 
had deplorably let down the standard and narrowed 
the scope of purchase, the Trustees of the National 
Gallery and the Treasury between them shared the re- 
sponsibility of slackness: they had given away the key 
of the position. In the first instance the Treasury 
proposed that Chantrey purchases, like any other pro- 
posed acquisitions, should be subject to the choice and 
veto of the National Gallery Board. To this the 
Academy demurred; and the President of the Academy, 
Sir Edward Poynter, was also Director of the National 
Gallery. The Treasury retreated, and agreed that the 
Board should accept all Chantrey purchases without 
question. Hence the anomaly of a double standard, 
or rather of a standard maintained for all artists com- 
ing into the gallery by other ways, and no independent 
standard at all for those coming by way of the 
Academy. This was the more serious, because it was 
only by a very rare deflection of National Gallery funds 
that any purchase was made of modern British art: 
the Board was chiefly absorbed in Old Masters: there 
was no separate authority at Millbank, and no money 
to spend: the Chantrey fund was the sole endowment, 
and was very largely wasted. 

The Board, from the first dissatisfied, became restive 
in 1907 and claimed to have their liberty of action re- 
stored. The Treasury would go no further than a 


suggestion that the Board should have ‘‘ some voice ”’ 
in the selections. The Board rejected the suggestion 
as ineffective. In 1913 the matter was revived and, 
among others, brought before a Committee of the 
Trustees over which Lord Curzon presided. To its 
report Lord Curzon contributed a memorandum in 
which he reviewed the history of the affair and ar- 
rived at drastic conclusions. These were that : 

The present position of the Chantrey Trust should be altered 
by legislation, so as to bring it into conformity with practical 
expediency and with what appear to have been the indubitable 
intentions of its founder, and that if it be desirable to establish 
the necessity for such action, the Trustees of the National 
Gallery should decline to accept any further Chantrey purchases, 
in which case a deadlock would straightway ensue. For either 
the Royal Academy would decline to act, or - would 
have to provide an independent gallery for the pictures, which 
they cannot do out of Chantrey funds and would be most unlikely 
to do out of their own. Such an impasse would at once compel 
the attention of the Government, and would necessitate a prac- 
tical solution. 

If, he added, such a procedure were thought too 
violent, the alternative was to exercise freely the 
rights of storage and loan. Sir Edward Poynter, in 
his evidence, had said that there was nothing to pre- 
vent the Trustees from putting inferior works ‘‘ in the 
cellar,’’ and there appeared to be no opposition on the 
somewhat debatable point of lending. These con- 
clusions were embodied in sections xxi—xxiv of the 
Report. 

Another recommendation of the Committee was the 
appointment of a separate Board and Director for the 
Millbank Gallery. This was carried out in 1917. It 
was not to be expected that in war time the Treasury 
should think of legislation, and they were anxious that 
before more drastic measures were considered a modus 
vivendi should be arrived at by negotiation. Meetings 
accordingly took place between representatives of the 
Academy and of the new Board in 1917-18, the 
Academy, on their side, pressing for a larger infusion 
of artists on the Board. Four artists in the end were 
added, of whom three were actually, though not offi- 
cially, academicians, including the President, who 
used all his powers as a negotiator to persuade his 
colleagues to come to an arrangement. The first step 
was an agreement that the views of the Board should 
be invited on the subject of proposed purchases and 
that suggestions coming from the Board should be 
considered. The first fruit of this agreement was a 
reversal of the old policy of buying works by living 
artists only, direct from themselves, and something of 
arrears was made up by the acquisition of Holman 
Hunt’s ‘ Claudio and Isabella’ and of pictures and 
designs by Burne Jones: the ‘ Merlin and Vivien ’ was 
bid for at a sale, but went beyond the limit assigned. 
More recently five out of six purchases now on view in 
the ante-room at Burlington House were by deceased 
painters. Two of them, the Charles Keene and the 
Walter Greaves, were of the type that for one reason 
or another would have failed in the past to win 
through: the Keene because its intensity would not 
have counted against its small scale and incompletion; 
the Greaves because the creative choice of a motive 
in the swinging lines and dangling, bird-like figures, 
the lovely motley of colour in the crowd, the Whist- 
lerian quality of surface would not have weighed 
against the omission of intermediate making good 
such as the ordinary painter supplies, and supplies 
alone. But both pictures will reckon among the real 
treasures of the collection. 

Here, then, was a fresh departure and evidence of 
goodwill. But the cumbrous machinery remained; the 
unwieldy committee, the reference back and forth be- 
tween two authorities. A further step was taken the 
other day, when it was decided to form a Recommend- 
ing Committee, consisting of three from the Academy 
and two from the Board, one of these to be the 
Director. The Treasury at the same time secured to 
the Board upon the takings of the extra pay-days a 
new fund for purchases. 

What will be the result of this experiment time on‘, 
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can show: none will be better pleased than one critic 
if it works. The chief thing to bear in mind is that 
at any one time there is only a handful of artists who 
are of National Gallery standard. In the contemporary 
doubt as to which these are, it is necessary to cast 
the net a little wide, and some mistakes are inevitable; 
but if these primary figures are included the main 
object has been accomplished. In the past this has 
not been so, and no amount of secondaries, still 
less of tertiaries, make up for that loss. There are 
arrears still to make up: they would be glaring but for 
the generosity of private donors and subscribers: there 
are the difficult young to consider. Let the Committee 
at least vow, whatever they do, not to buy works that 
look as if they had been produced by a Committee. 


TWO GROTESQUES AND SIR HARRY 
LAUDER 


By James AGATE 


HEN I arrived at the Princes Theatre it was 

W to find the house in delighted uproar over a 

comedy of manners enacted by the Brothers 
Griffiths, than whom Mr. Shaw declared the late 
James Welch could never be funnier. It was a 
question of a sleight-of-hand performance to which 
the more robust of the brothers, in the genteel get-up 
of a theatrical manager, was making conscientious 
objection. Perched upon that round, bullet-like head, 
and significant of ‘‘ the front of the house” was the au- 
thentic topper, a shade too small. But only a shade. 
The discrepancy, less than that connoted by carica- 
turists of Mr. Churchill and Mr. George, was, indeed, 
of an extraordinary vraisemblance. The cylinder 
posed as coping-stone of the man of small successes, of 
one who has a snug sum put by. Finis coronat opus. 
The tile crowned a life-work. Yet was all not well. 
The least spark of argumentative heat and the hat 
would take a tilt over the nose to the extinction of re- 
buke. A gesture imperfectly restrained and it would 
slither rearwards to discover a witless cranium. This 
dressy fellow and enforced equilibrist must walk 
delicately, with haviour protestant yet static. Now 
adjustment is slight, now it gives place to magnopera- 
tive retrieval. Reiterant, the disputant picks up the 
thread of his discourse. He gets a sentence well under 
weigh and his countenance relaxes into security. He 
rounds his period and starts with confidence on the 
next. But his certainty is ill-founded; he had done 
better to heed the famous advice of Heine to his 
countrymen : Above all, no emphasis! For now must 
he run the gamut of fearful apprehension—from the 
first shade of anxiety to the complete agony. Slowly 
the hat begins to decline over one ear... O polish’d 
perturbation ! silken care! Never once does the Mr. 
Griffiths, whom I take to be Senior, descend to gross 
fooling; the quandary is from real life. So a civic 
worthy who has picked up the covering of a lesser brain. 
Coquelin’s burgess was not more amusing, nor was the 
key of presentation greatly different. When, later, the 
Brothers became a corporate horse of pantomime 
variety, they still kept in touch with the world of 
intellect. And here, surely, is the essence of suprerhe 
clowning, that it shall derive, originally, from the 
brain. 

The next turn plunged us into the more dismal tradi- 
tions of the British music hall. To wrest from the 
combined arts of music, costume, scene-painting and 
the dance such utter joylessness as that prosecuted by 
the Palace Girls, must have taxed the utmost genius 
of Mr. John Tiller. Doubtless these young people 
have talent and to spare; they but do as they are 
bidden. Nevertheless, I do not remember ever having 
seen dancers subjugated to such charmless behests. 
The interval was filled with an orchestral rehearsal of 
Sir Harry Lauder’s familiar choruses. All around 
me was a tremor of anticipation. And then the cur- 
tain drew up to disclose, not Sir Harry, but an 
American-Indian Princess, defined on the programme 


as a prima donna. This lady’s native wood-notes wild 
were, one felt, inopportune. She should have sung 
herebefore. When, finally, her top F had trailed 
away, there was a gladsome rustle. The back-cloth 
now drew up to show a vacant stage, and the house 
settled down for the little man. 

Let it be said at once that there is nothing cringing 
about Lauder. He has the great artist’s overweening 
conceit of himself. He emerges from the wings 
like the sun from base clouds. He _ irradiates 
his world, flattering stalls and gallery with sovereign 
eye. That a creature like ourselves should glow with 
such intensity of self-appreciation warms the cockles 
of the most sceptical heart. Here is one who 
tastes life to the full, and insists upon our tasting it 
too. He gives of his superfluity, willy-nilly, like a 
cup that runs over. His first item is all about a Clyde- 
side sumph and his mistress, Bella the Belle of Dunoon, 
Lauder makes his lover hardly human. With his rude 
thatch, squat figure, dependent arms and warped legs, 
he recalls ancestral boughs. The actor insists wilfully 
upon this, executing between the verses a jocund step 
in parody of our father, the ape. It is not until the 
next song that you size up the artistry of the man. 
It is a different Lauder who, in the garb of an old 
salt, puts on the tenderest humanity. The verse is 
pure doggerel, the tune reminiscent of Mr. Chevalier’s 
‘My Old Dutch.’ Harmony is non-existent. Yet 
such is the intensity of the emotion conveyed that the 
whole house, simple and hypercritical alike, fall 
a-singing : 

There is somebody wai-ai-ting for me 

In an old cabin down by the sea. 

In the land where I wish I could be 

There is somebody wai-ai-ting for me-e-e, 

There is somebody wai-ai-ting for me. 
The composition is all Sir Harry’s own, and I am 
to admit that it would seem to be the singer’s proper, 
unsimulated emotion which produces the spontaneous 
and magical effect. And yet the man’s an actor. 
Shades of the Frenchman and his accursed paradox ! 

Lamb was wrong when he said that the school of 
Munden began, and must end, with himself. Lauder 
is in the direct line of Munden. Can any man 
‘* wonder,” like Lauder? Can any man “ see ghosts,” 
like him, or ‘‘ fight with his own shadow,” as he does? 
‘* She’ll be full of surprises, In the morning when she 
rises, To hear I’m in the town,” he sings, and as at 
the word ‘‘ surprises” he drops his voice to a whisper 
Lauder conjures up a poet’s vision of first rapture. 
So Lucy thinking on Richard Feverel. ‘‘ She laid on 
my waistcoat, close to my heart,’’ contains the core of 
‘* Hang there like fruit, my soul, Till the tree die!’ 
There is a deeper wonder here, surely, than the older 
actor possessed, or so we must believe. Mundenish 
in its quiddity is the picture of Doughie the baker, 
ruminating on the jealousy of his spouse. Doughie 
describes the two houses and the narrow passage be- 
tween them as graphically as you would want to 
describe them to a child. He makes you see the two 
houses as they were the painted arks of twin Noahs. 
The baker was coming home to his tea just as his 
neighbour, Mrs. McCulloch, emerged upon an errand. 
They met in the passage ‘‘ like two trams.’’ ‘‘ Mind 
ye,”” says Doughie with superb irrelevant insistence, 
‘** T canna tell ye what Mrs. McCulloch was going oot 
for!’’ The whole of this patter is crowded with par- 
ticularities which give it credibility. Old favourites 
followed, and then Sir Harry showed us that doubling 
of the artist which, on the stage, is least pleasing. He 
gave an unaccompanied maudlin song, and a little 
homily on the blessings of peace. His performance 
had lasted an hour and a half, and it was not a minute 
too long. ‘This in itself is a great achievement. 

It must not be supposed that Lauder does not cal- 
culate his effects. He does. Each verse is more 
elaborate than the preceding one, so that the effect is 
both cumulative and culminative. The actor has an 
exceedingly fine feeling for character. Soldier, sailor, 
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{ 
yokel, God’s innocent are all to their several manners 
born. They are true to nature, yet transfigured. Even 
Doughie, the loutish baker, his face covered with flour, 
his brow bound with a ragged bonnet, wears about 
him something elfin, something of Pierrot. Once or 
twice the daft fellow will cock a malignant eye, and in 
such a moment the great actor is revealed. Lauder 
can make a face of horror like the mask of Irving’s 
Dante, confronted with the starving Ugolino. These 
qualities of pathos and tragedy, like the wistfulness of 
Chaplin, are not what the generality look for. To 
them Lauder is a figure of pure fun, with a modicum 
of sentimental alloy. They love that description of 
bonnie Wee Jean with her velvet arms round her father’s 


‘ neck, but they adore still more that rueful ‘‘ But she’s 


got ma nose and ear-r-r-s!” Here again the 
comic idea is given an ingenious twist. The gist of 
it is not the super-imposing of absurdity upon plain 
sense, but the discovery of the rational in lunatic or 
sentimental disguise. When all is said and done the 
man remains an evangelist whose tidings are of pure 
Celtic joy. 


Correspondence 
WHAT SENSIBLE LABOUR IS THINKING 


(From A LaBourR CORRESPONDENT) 


ENSIBLE Labour does exist and has long’ been 

capable of coherent thought. The real question, 

for the whole community and for that section of 
Labour, is when will the thoughts of sensible Labour 
find expression in speech; and when will words pro- 
mote useful action? The attributes of sensible Labour 
are very largely negative. Sensible Labour does not 
seek to govern the Empire nor to dictate foreign 
policy; does not demand more for idleness (even 
though that idleness be enforced) than for work; does 
not think that a mass of hastily acquired notions and 
scraps of information will lead to conclusions more 
sound than those based upon hereditary instincts and 
such knowledge as the best of fathers hand on directly 
to their sons. Sensible Labour, agreeing with other 
sections of Labour that the son of unfortunate parents 
is to be pitied, has the wisdom to carry the matter 
further—to a clear realization of the fact that the son 
of fortunate parents should be the best equipped, even 
if such better equipment be nothing to the actual credit 
of the fortunate possessor. Sensible Labour does not 
quarrel with its bread and butter, yet has nous enough 
to realize that it is entitled to a share. If sensible 
Labour were but left alone all might yet be well. 
But it is not being left alone; and as days go by has 
more and more to fear from persons who profess to 
speak and to act on behalf of Labour. 

It is time that the best of Labour spoke and acted 
for itself. Leaders whose sole aim is the achievement 
of their own aggrandizement, and who wish for nothing 
but political eminence, must be tackled. The duty of 
the Labour leader is to do the best he can for Labour 
rather than for the Labour leader. That section of 
Labour which thinks to any purpose knows that leaders 
who regard their following as no more than stepping 
stones to dizzy heights are at best useless. Labour’s 
sensible thought must be developed as sensible speech, 
and then, if necessary, be translated into wise action. 
It is the first of these two steps which will be the more 
difficult. Once let rational Labour get the ear of the 
public, and the rest will be a comparatively easy jour- 
ney into smoother water than industrial argosies have 
known for many years. 

Sensible Labour is a body vastly greater than the 
public supposes it to be. Moreover, it grows wonder- 
fully sapient. For some years it has been the silent 
onlooker at the rough game played between that great 
public which rules and those few leaders who would 
rule. Yet it remains silent. For it will be very diffi- 
cult to speak. One must admit that the public, the 


Press and the leaders are all (unconsciously as to some 
of them) drowning the voice of sane Labour. The man 
who would be heard on behalf of Labour to-day is apt 
to be labelled anything from Bolshevik to office-seeker. 
And this is largely the fault, the great fault, of sensible 
Labour. It has been for too long silent. As matters 
stand at present, such Labour, even granted a hearing 
at the tribunal of public opinion, will make no success- 
ful appeal for attention, much less sympathy, unless 
it can first demonstrate willingness to shake off its 
seeming apathy and to deal conclusively with leaders 
whose leadership is not good; and with representatives 
who have long ceased to represent the rank and file of 
their supposed following. 

What have Labour leaders done for Labour since the 
war? In certain trades they have been instrumental in 
obtaining a reduction of working hours. They have 
also allowed this advantage to be abused. It may be 
true that in some instances they have slackened the 
pace of wage reductions and have done much toward 
increasing out-of-work grants. But against all these 
sometimes questionable advantages which they have 
or claim to have obtained for the rank and file of 
Labour, there is this to be set: they have brought the 
very name of Labour into particularly bad odour while 
to some extent strengthening their own positions. 

What has sensible Labour been doing since the 
war? Thinking, and attending to its own concerns. 
Pondering and struggling hard and honestly that the 
home conditions may be a little better. So, there has 
been no time to attend Lodge or other meetings, no 
time to go to the club occasionally with a view to 
ascertaining for themselves how much mischief is 
being done almost silently and on quite informal occa- 
sions. 

Rational Labour must set about its public duties. 
For it is the plain duty of the most useful section of 
the working classes to make its voice heard; and it 
must say, in no uncertain tones, ‘‘ We do want better 
conditions, but we do not want fooling. Let us be 
masters in our own homes, and let those homes be 
decent; but do not let us hear any more of this non- 
sense about our determination to rule the greatest 
Empire the World has ever known. We are not will- 
ing to toil and to pay for the mere joy of seeing a few 
of our own class find out by experiment how long it 
will take them to ruin that Empire.’’ The great silent 
middle class of Labour has neither its head in the 
clouds nor its photographs in our daily papers. But 
it has this great fault : it overlooks the fact that silence 
is often taken to imply consent or stupidity. The time 
has come for sensible Labour to speak out, to insist 
upon a hearing and to urge that its demands are in 
no way unreasonable; that it asks nothing calculated 
to dislocate the Empire or to rush the country into 
bankruptcy, but that it does ask for honest represen- 
tation which shall deal with real needs rather than with 
the ambitions of the few who claim to speak for it. 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


By a WoopMaNn 

These sketches, which are appearing serially in the SaturDay 
Review, are the work of a farm and forest labourer whose oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age of 
eight have been limited to the world of fields and woods. From 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who, for- 
tunately, is an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made by 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. 


X. Tue NIGHTINGALE’s Haunt 


T HE nightingale is heard in many places, but none 
suit it better than this old lane near my cottage 
in Sussex. It might well be called, as a friend 
suggested, ‘‘ Botany Lane.’’ For years it has been 
unused for traffic, and the sides and midpath are now, 
from April to September, clothed with an endless and 
interesting variety of the flora of the district. The 
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downs lie away to the south, with their white patches 
of chalk, and verdant trees and sloping plough-land, 
with here and there a homestead backed by woods of 
dark green firs, making a splendid background for the 
more immediate surroundings of the nightingale’s 
haunts. The lane is entered at one end by a gate en- 
crusted with moss, and at the base of the posts white 
fungi grow. This is a place dear to the heart of the true 
lover of nature, for it is the haunt of many of our best 
stay-at-home and migratory songsters. 

Before the trees have put forth even a spray of leaves 
(te the chilling winds of March), and ere the black- 
thorn has aught but a white flower here and there on 
its branches, and whilst the balls of gold shine on the 
willow, the chiff-chaff (the first bird-harbinger of spring) 
flits from tree to tree. Here, in early spring, the 
thrush from one of the oak trees pours forth its hymn 
of praise to his Maker. At early morn, and when the 
shadows are lengthening, and all the landscape is as- 
suming the grey tints of twilight, the mellow, flute- 
like notes of the blackbird charm the attentive ear. 

This old lane varies in width from a narrow footpath 
to places thirty yards wide, and is so overgrown in the 
narrow paths that to move along you must at times 
part the trailing brambles. On either side are high 
sloping banks topped by hedges untouched by the 
hedger’s billhook for more than a quarter of a century, 
making it a perfect sanctuary for wild life. Here may 
be found the first violets and primroses; and, later on, 
the pure white greater stitchwort, the exquisite blue 
forget-me-not, the bright pink robin and the ragged a 
little later (the blossoms of which seem to have had a 
comb drawn carelessly through them) to gratify the 
lover of wild-flower life. 

And when the corn is ripening, tall purplish fox- 
gloves and thistles and mulleins bloom amongst the 
high grasses of every conceivable kind by the hedges. 
In the grass still later, near to the mere semblance of 
a footpath, in the open places, the flowers of the bird’s- 
foot lotus mix with the still lingering ox-eye daisy and 
the purple and yellow meadow ketch; and over them 
the red sorrel nods to each changing breeze. On 
nearly every bush honeysuckle and the white and black 
bryony (called often ‘‘ The Bridal Wreath ’’) climb. 
In the ditches, docks and nettles mix with the feathery 
bloom of the meadow-sweet. In early spring the 
golden dandelion opens to the sun from sheltered 
places, and the fading bloom is succeeded by the head 
of downy seeds, which, loosened by the wind, floats 
away with the seed secure at its base, and, being 
divinely balanced, comes to rest with the seed touching 
the ground. This is one of the many illustrations of 
the wonders of nature. The seed might have fallen 
and germinated at its base, but the dandelion being 
furnished with roots capable of producing leaves and 
flowers for years, it is not needed, so here we see how 
perfect nature is. This process takes place with thistles 
and coltsfoot similarly. 

The oaks lining the lane are fine specimens 
of their kind—their rugged trunks covered with 
moss and lichen. In the wide places are holly 
bushes and short stumps of ash and maple, the latter 
of great age; and one side being partly decayed, the 
white and grey stand out well by the side of the ivy 
and dark green leaves of the hart’s-tongue fern, that 
flourish on the old stocks. 

In such surroundings as these—and no pen can 
adequately describe them—the nightingale, during its 
short stay with us, has to my knowledge made its 
haunt for four successive years. His favourite perch 
when singing is on one of the lower boughs of a strag- 
gling holly bush, growing out of a thicket of hazel 
bushes and tangled brambles. Up one side of the holly 
a wild rose has thrown its branches and bends over 
like an arch, ornamented with delicate pink and white 
blossoms. Later on, when autumn tints the land- 
scape, the red hips will glisten in the sun and have a 
perfect background of dark holly leaves. The bloom 
is on the nettles; there is a silver sheen on the grasses 


by the hedge, and now is the time to hear the song 
of the nightingale. 

Perhaps you are sitting on the stile at sunset, or 
when the moon is shining its brightest—your thoughts 
dwelling on other things—when all at once a note 
strikes on the ear, and by the time your scattered 
thoughts are collected the melody is at its height of 
perfection. The rich, sweet notes rise and fall as the 
ripple of the stream, and like the wind playing in the 
yellow corn. From so small a throat as his, it is a 
marvellously exquisite performance. There is some- 
thing here, alone with nature and this sweet singer, 
which dwellers in towns can hardly realize. Here, in 
the stillness of the night, with the scent of wild flowers 
wafted on every breeze, comes a feeling of contentment 
and peace. If people would only listen to the song of 
our birds enjoying that freedom their Creator intended 
for them, there would not be so many imprisoned in a 
cage. Open your window at practically any time of 
the year, and hear the full beauty of our country song- 
sters, from the skylark up in the clear blue sky on a 
May morning to the little wren when ice and snow 
reign supreme. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SaturDAyY Revirew welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 


Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


IR,—During the last few years we have had many 

confirmations of Burke’s dictum that the unex- 
pected, unintended effects of legislation are often more 
important than those which are aimed at and desired, 
and the same thing is true of the pronouncements made 
by politicians posing as statesmen. Thus the high 
sounding talk about ‘‘ Self-determination ’’ and ‘‘Mak- 
ing the world safe for Democracy,’’ was meant to 
tickle the ears of the groundlings with a view to votes, 
but these fine sentiments having been accepted whole- 
heartedly by the subject races and submerged peoples 
of the world—quite contrary to the intentions of the 
speechmakers—we see to-day the spectacle of the 
British Empire and the United Kingdom in a state of 
dissolution, with Egypt independent, India striving for 
autonomy and Ireland in a condition of bloodstained 
anarchy unequalled in her long history of crime, sup- 
pression and crime. 

The world may, of course, be better for the destruc- 
tion of Imperialism—whether British or otherwise— 
but one would have thought that the break up of the 
Empire and of the United Kingdom would have given 
pause even to the most inveterate political chatter- 
boxes. This, as it happens, has not been the case, and 
to-day we have the extraordinary spectacle of the Lord 
Chancellor—who is understood to be enjoying a respite 
from his important and highly-paid duties on the 
ground of ill-health—enunciating for the benefit of the 
Bolshevik Government a doctrine of non-interference 
which, if accepted, would revolutionize international 
relations. ‘‘ It matters not,’’ he said, ‘‘ how alien 
from the principles of humanity and civilization the 
form of government set up by any people was—and he 
was certain none of the thirty odd nations represented 
at Genoa approved the new order of things in Russia— 
but the right of the Russians to choose their own in- 
stitutions could not be disputed.’’ 

Hitherto we have talked about the ‘‘ comity of 
nations ’’ and, in regard to international relations, the 
leading idea of progressive politicians has been to 
facilitate in every way the intercourse between citizens 
of different states and to reduce, so far as possible, 
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the moral codes of various countries to a common 
standard. To-day all this is to be altered and all 
nations are to be at liberty to choose ‘‘ their own in- 
stitutions,’’ even if these include the wholesale execu- 
tion of political offenders—sometimes preceded by 
torture—free love and the abolition of private property. 

It is understood that nearly two million people have 
been executed by the Soviet, including 28 bishops, and 
1,200 priests, nearly 7,000 schoolmasters and profes- 
sors and 815,000 peasants—a death-roll which makes 
the persecutions carried out by a Nero or a Diocletian 
seem, by comparison, almost humane. Mr. Lloyd 
George knows all about this slaughter, preceded in 
many cases by the most hideous tortures, but so com- 
pletely, in his case, has the politician replaced the man 
that he is perfectly content to hobnob with Chicherin 
and Krassin. The rule of Lenin and Trotsky being 
founded on pure materialism, we need not be as- 
tonished, perhaps, that it involves the wholesale 
slaughter of non-communists, but to find English 
statesmen ready to lick the blood off the boots of 
avowed and unrepentant assassins is certainly a 
matter for surprise. 

It is true that, in the past, our leaders have had to 
deal with rulers guilty of great political brutality, such 
as Abdul Hamid, but the late Sultan only claimed the 
same right of decisive suppression as it has been prac- 
tised times without number by civilized powers when 
dealing with ‘‘ natives ’’—in Africa and elsewhere— 
and never aspired to the extermination of potential, 
as well as actual, rebels. Had ‘‘ Abdul the Damned ”’ 
acted with the merciless thoroughness of Lenin and 
Trotsky, there would have been no Armenian question 
to-day, because there would have been no Armenians. 
The Soviet Republic is the first government in the 
history of the world which has regarded the wholesale 
slaughter of political dissidents as the duty and right 
of the State. 

The claim made by Lord Birkenhead that every 
nation has a right to choose its own institutions, how- 
ever ‘‘ alien these may be from the principles of 
humanity and civilization,’’ is one of extraordinary im- 
portance, for the right of any nation to set up its own 
standard of national morality means an end of inter- 
national law. If the Lord Chancellor be correct, then 
a Soviet Republic in China would have the right to tax 
all foreigners out of financial existence and, if they 
objected, to imprison or shoot them. If the Russian 
people have a right to choose their own institutions— 
which, by the way, owing to the refusal of Lenin to 
have a General Election they have had no opportunity 
of doing—so, likewise, have the peoples of China, of 
Turkey, of Persia, and of Japan, and if the nationals 
of these four States decided to expel all foreigners and 
thus put an end to European ascendency in Asia, we 
could not object. In other words, if Lord Birkenhead 
be right, then all the protection afforded by custom and 
prescription to nationals in another country goes by the 
board and every government has a right to destroy 
foreign missionaries, to expel foreign traders and to 
seize foreign property at its pleasure. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. Ryper 

Scarcroft, nr. Leeds 


DISRAELI AND IRELAND 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—A letter from Ireland, referring to the murders 
in one night, in one district in Cork, of eight people 
whose only crime was that they had the temerity to 
differ in religion from their neighbours, sent me back 
to an old volume of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches. The 
speech I was on the look out for was one delivered in 
Glasgow very early in the Home Rule movement—in 
November, 1873, to be exact—and when I found it I 
discovered that it more than confirmed my recollection 
of its foresight regarding one aspect of the question, 


that commonly called the ‘“ religious” but which Mr. 
Disraeli correctly called the ‘‘ sacerdotal.” The 
struggle between the State and Sacerdotalism was then 
becoming acute in Italy, France and Germany, and 
Mr. Disraeli threw out a warning which it is painfully 
evident his own party have forgotten. 

If we have before us [said Mr. Disraeli) the prospect of 
struggles, perhaps of wars and anarchy, caused by the great 
question that is now rising in Europe, it will not easily be in 
the power of England entirely to withhold herself from such cir- 
cumstances, Our connection with Ireland will then be brought 
painfully to our consciousness, and I should not be at all sur- 
prised if the visor of Home Rule should fall off some day and 
you beheld a very different countenance. 

It may be open to England again to take a stand upon the 
Reformation which three hundred years ago was the source of 
her greatness and her glory, and it may be her proud destiny to 
guard civilization alike from the withering blasts of atheism 
and from the simoom of sacerdotal usurpation. . . . And I 
ask you when the occasion arises to act as becomes an ancient 
and famous nation and to give all your energies in the cause of 
faith and freedom. 

Mr. Disraeli is dead this many a day, but is it pos- 
sible for anyone, Whig or Tory, Socialist or ‘‘ Je 
m’enfoutiste,” to challenge the wisdom and foresight 
of the utterances of half a century ago? The visor of 
Home Rule has dropped off with a vengeance and we 
‘* behold a very different countenance.” Home Rule 
has been granted, and the steamers from Cork, Water- 
ford and Rosslare are crowded with fugitives trying to 
escape with life and property. 

But Disraeli, happily, was dead before he suffered 
the humiliation of seeing the ‘‘ leaders” of what was 
once his party tumbling over each other in the sur- 
render of all that is left of ‘‘ faith and freedom” in 
Ireland. 

I am, etc., 
F. 


A DIET OF LONGEVITY 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—It may interest your readers to hear of a 
system of diet which is that of the early world when 
people lived hundreds of years without growing old. 
I heard of it while travelling in Asia Minor from an 
Armenian woman of sixty of very youthful appear- 
ance. Traditions on diet and long life had been pre- 
served in her family from very ancient times. Her 
father had lived to 150 and her grandfather and 
grandmother also. She attributed her youth to cer- 
tain laws of diet, and to a particular sweetmeat, a 
kind of sweet paste, which she claimed was one of 
the foods of the Patriarchs, and enabled them to live 
to their great age. It prolongs youth and retards old 
age, and is made from two of the life-preserving 
foods mixed with honey and other ingredients. She 
believed that old age and disease were due to unsuit- 
able and wrong combinations of food, and that a 
longer youth can be achieved by keeping as strictly as 
possible to the diet of the ancient world. She divided 
foods into three classes—the life-giving, containing 
the proteids, fats, and carbo-hydrates; the life-pre- 
serving, only six in number: wine, olive oil, youhort 
(fermented milk), butter, honey and dates; and the 
life-destroying, five in number, which should never be 
eaten, and consist of flesh of meat, tea, coffee, beer 
and spirits. Her own diet consisted of wholemeal 
bread, eggs, vegetables, some of each of these life- 
preserving foods, and lentils, and at the midday and 
evening meal some of the sweetmeat, the latter being 
a very essential part of the diet. She claims that it is 
possible to maintain youth and vigour up to a very 
long time on this diet. I have tried it now for seven 
months, eating only very little fish and fowl. I have 
grown much stronger, my friends tell me I look much 
younger, and I have entirely got rid of a troublesome 
throat affection and cough which I suffered from for 
years and which I always feared would develop into 
consumption. Medicine and an operation failed to do 
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me any good, but this diet seems to have eliminated 
the germs from my system, for I am entirely cured. 
There are such a number of systems nowadays that 
one is apt to think very little of them, but I can testify 
that this system will yield the fullest results, only it 
must be conscientiously carried out, and whatever else 
is eaten, the life-destroying foods should be given up. 
I am, etc., 
M. E. Forses 
Paris. 


NEWSPAPER INSURANCE SCHEMES 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—There is growing evidence that the allur- 
ing ‘‘ benefits ’’ held out by certain newspapers make 
their chief appeal to those gambling instincts which 
have been exploited before in Missing Word and 
Limerick competitions—the chance of getting a 
thousand pounds for a sixpenny premium. Papers are 
bought in batches, not for their news, but for their 
insurance, and the advertising value of payments has 
its influence on the admission of claims. Not only is 
there rivalry to pay the largest benefits in the shortest 
time, but there is special speed to thrust money on 
persons connected with sensational accidents or who 
live in districts where a local advertisement is desired ; 
while the chance of paying two or three pounds to a 
Cabinet Minister is certainly not to be missed. Though 
the Editor’s decision is final, the Editor’s discretion is 
wide. 

But this aspect of the question involves disadvan- 
tages to persons whose claims have no dramatic fea- 
tures and whose rejection is not likely to do the paper 
any harm. It is doubtful whether these schemes con- 
fer any legal rights which can be enforced in the 
Courts, and in my professional work I have seen 
enough of their operation to feel sure that unless they 
are stopped by the good sense of the public or the 
bankruptcy of the newspapers, there will soon be 
serious public scandals in respect of proper claims 
which have been rejected and improper claims which 
have been paid. At present there is a tendency to- 
wards over-payment, but claims are accumulating so 
fast that this cannot continue for long, and the public 
should know that they have not any real security such 
as an ordinary insurance policy confers. 

I am, etc., 
J. Scorr Duckers. 

New Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


‘ SATURDAY ’ DINNERS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I am much obliged to Miss Dorothy Lumby 
for the information contained in her criticism of the 
Savoy article in the series of ‘ Saturday’ Dinners. 
She should understand, however, that responsibility for 
the names in these menus rests, not on me, but on the 
respective restaurants. 

It is evident from her description of the genuine 
Polish soup, Barszcz, that it is much less substantial 
than the professedly Russian soup, Bortsch, as served 
in the typical Paris or London restaurant. She 
describes Barszcz as made simply with beetroot and, 
quite optionally, ‘‘ a little lean meat.’’ The Bortsch 
of the Paris and London restaurants, whatever may 
hold of the Petrograd establishments of the past, is 
produced in accordance more or less strict with the 
following formula. For the requirements of six diners, 
the chef takes a quarter of a pound of beetroot, an equal 
weight of the white of cabbage leaves, an onion and a 
carrot. These are cooked for a few minutes in butter 
and then moistened with about a quart of white con- 
sommé and a little beetroot juice. Meanwhile a duck- 
ling is half-roasted, and this, together with not less 
than two pounds of rather fat beef, is added to the 


moistened vegetables. After being about four hours | 


on the fire, the soup is finished by the addition of a 
little more beetroot juice and of either patties of duck 
forcemeat or grilled chipolata sausages, two for each 
diner as a rule, and it is served with slices of the duck 
and the beef in each plate. It is thus almost a meal in 
itself. A minor point of difference is that instead of 
the chiffonade of beet-leaves mentioned by Miss Lumby 
the average French chef uses fennel and parsley. Ex- 
cept that both soups owe their colour to beetroot and 
are given flavour and unctuousness at the table by the 
addition of sour cream, there would seem to be nothing 
common to them. 
I am, etc., 
Your GASTRONOMIC CRITIC 


MONTER SUR LE BILLARD ”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The phrase ‘‘ Je suis monté sur le billard ”’ 
in your French Correspondent’s delightful ‘ Dialogue ’ 
this week is wrongly translated, in brackets, as ‘‘went 
over the top.’’ What Monsieur le Maire said was that 
he had been eight times on the operating table, which 
the poilu always called ‘‘ le billard.’’ In the French 
hospitals where I served during the war the dreaded 
‘* billard ’’ was always being talked of : one’s chances 
of escaping it, the number of times one had been 
on it, etc. 

I am, etc., 
EpitH BELL 

18 St. Mary’s Road, W.11 


[The words ‘‘ Went over the top’’ were our 
French Correspondent’s own _ interpolation.—Eb. 
S.R.] 


DISREPUTABLE REGISTRY OFFICES 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I have read the paragraph regarding the 
methods employed by certain Registry Offices for 
Servants in your issue of April 29, and I consider, 
in fairness to those who conduct their business in a 
straightforward manner, that it demands a reply. I 
quite agree that owing to the amount of bogus adver- 
tisements great care should be taken in answering 
them, and on no account should any fee be forwarded 
in advance. I seldom advertise, my office being well 
known, and also the system on which it is worked, 
safeguarding, as it does, both employers and employed. 
I consider that the new by-law issued recently by the 
London County Council, limiting the booking-fee to 
2s. 6d., should be better known. As regards my 
office that amount has never been exceeded, and is 
only charged when there is a suitable servant to recom- 
mend. I may add that during the twenty-five years 
this office has been established there have been two 
cases only of dishonesty, which were notified to the 
police. I think this is a good record. 

I am, etc., 
ONE OF THE WELL-KNOWN REGISTRY OFFICES. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw 


SIR,—A recent notice in the Saturpay REvIEw 
warned the public against spurious advertisements; it 
is indeed a timely warning and worthy of the widest 
publicity in bringing to light not only bogus registry 
offices, but theft gangs, etc. Only those who have 
tried to work against the ordinary charges can realize 
the necessity of a preliminary fee to prevent chaos in 
servant-finding organizations. 

The Guild of Domestic Employment was started a 
year ago. It aimed at the abolition of booking-fees 
and substituting a membership subscription, but it has 
been found necessary to resort to a small correspond- 
ence charge and a nominal engagement fee. An in- 
teresting feature of the Guild is the exchange-of-maids 
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scheme, whereby if a maid with a good character is 
recommended by the mistress whom she is leaving and 
is placed with another member, the recommender does 
not pay an engagement fee when her vacancy is filled. 
If mistresses and maids will recognize this advantage 
and realize that it is the surest method of overcoming 
domestic inconvenience, then the sooner can we over- 
come another problem which the Guild aims at, that 
of raising the standard of domestic service generally 
and taking active steps in endeavouring to meet the 
demand with an adequate supply of efficient maids. 
I am, etc., 
E. K. Mawson, 
Secretary, The Guild of Domestic Employment 
10 Exhibition Road, S.W.7 


EVOLUTION AND WILLIAM MORRIS 

To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEW 
SIR,—In two letters Mr. Golding has implied that 
something in my letter justified him in asserting that, 


in my opinion, a work three times as long as ‘Sigurd’ 
would be, ipso facto, three times as admirable as 


‘Sigurd.’ Mr. Golding either thinks that such is my 
opinion, or he does not. I am willing to leave it at 
that ! 


Of course there is major and minor poetry, as well as 
bad poetry. Just as Watts is a major artist, Charles 
Conder a minor artist, and Doré a bad artist. Or Bach 
a major musician, Sullivan a minor musician, and a 
brass band contest bad music. The same applies to 
religion even. The Solesmes Benedictines, now domi- 
ciled in the Isle of Wight, represent the major aspect 
of religion; Moody and Sankey a minor aspect; the 
seventeenth century Inquisition in Spain a bad aspect. 

The vocabulary of criticism is not so poor as Mr. 
Golding seems to think it. It is when language is 
called in to disguise lack of clarity in thought that the 
poor jade has to be treated so mercilessly. Mr. Gold- 
ing got into a tangle because he began by describing. 
William Morris as a minor poet, capped that by saying 
that, strictly, there was no such thing as minor poetry, 
and then tried to avoid the conclusion of his own logic, 
by distinguishing between the admiration he feels for 
this minor poet, and the awe which Milton inspires. 
But the vision of the awe-struck Mr. Golding is not 
convincing. 

I am, etc., 
LauRENCE W. Hopson 

Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘** PLAYING THROUGH ” AT WIMBLEDON 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I have a scheme I should like to propose for 
the playing of future Lawn Tennis Championships— 
a scheme which is particularly easy of application at 
Wimbledon this year, as I believe the present holder 
of the world’s title, Mr. Tilden, is not defending. 

My scheme is this: : 

1. Play through in the ordinary way until the semi- 
finals are reached. 

2. Make all four semi-finalists play each other on 
the ‘‘ American ’’ system. 

3. The ‘‘ semi-finalist’? who wins the greatest 
humber of sets in all his three matches added together 
to be adjudged the champion. : 

4. This champion to stand out the following year 
until that round is reached in which normally the four 
semi-finalists contend. 

5. In this following year and the succeeding years 
each player in this final or championship ‘‘ round ’’ to 
play four matches, because besides the champion there 
would be the four ‘‘ semi-finalists ’’—the winner to be 
adjudged according to the method described above. 

I offer this suggestion to the All-England Club. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”” 


THE POWERS AND TURKEY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—No sophism can evade the plain fact that the 
conclusions of the recent ‘‘ Near Eastern ’’ Conference 
are in glaring contrast to the pledges of the Allied 
Powers during the war. 

On January 10, 1917, these Powers, in their reply 
tc President Wilson, solemnly engaged themselves to 
secure ‘‘ the setting free of the populations subject to 
the bloody tyranny of the Turks, and the turning out 
of Europe of the Ottoman Empire, as decidedly foreign 
to Western Civilization.’’ This was, inter alia, a 
clear pledge to the Christians of Constantinople and 
European Turkey that the Turks would go, whoever 
might be appointed their successors. The fact that 
Russia was afterwards eliminated as a possible suc- 
cessor is quite irrelevant. The tyranny of the Turk, 
which the Allies in 1917 were out to end, has not be- 
come more endurable because it has been imitated in 
Russia, yet at the recent Conference, the Powers, 
swallowing in a gulp their pledges of 1917, proposed 
tc re-establish the Turkish shambles in Europe. 

Whoever can blush, should blush now at the breach 
of faith committed in the name of the Powers who 
fought the great fight for liberty in 1914-18. More- 
over, at the moment when the Powers are burying 
their promises to the Eastern Christians in a deep 
grave, frightful details are coming to hand of Kemalist 
methods in Asia Minor. 

Apart from our pledges we are trustees of these 
territories, and our sole duty is to secure the fairest 
conditions for the local populations. If we allow our- 
selves to be diverted from this duty by the sentiment 
of distant portions of our Empire not subject to Turkish 
misrule, we are untrue to our trust. Our own Im- 
perial interests cannot justify the throwing of the 
Eastern Christians to the wolves. We can have the 
Powers’ latest proposals, or we can have a permanent 
and honest settlement, but we cannot have both. 

I am, etc., 
R. B. C. SHERIDAN 

Russell House, West Kensington Gardens 


A Woman's Causerie 
By THE Way 


ALWAYS marvel at the cleanliness of London 
houses and shops and even railway stations, 
knowing how dirty the air can be, but I 
never forget that in London cleanliness is not 
a gift of God; it is gained at the expense 
of much time and money. For the poor it must 
often be an unrealized ideal. Once I read in a book 
that the faces seen about in London, at the theatres, 
restaurants, and so on, change every two years, or per- 
haps I read that love affairs never lasted more than 
two years. ‘Or perhaps.I have read both things—there 
is much written to puzzle the memory of those who 
read too much. At any rate, what I want to say is 
that London seems to me to change less than any other 
place. Rip Van Winkles need not fear to return, 
they are certain to find many of the faces that they 
knew, and English people are faithful friends. 


* * 


As I am no longer twenty, I do not feel that especial 
delight of being affably recognized, on entering a 
restaurant, by the head waiter. Or could I be any 
longer recognized by him; were not nearly all those 
that we used to know Germans? I am always happy, 
though, when I go into a shop and find that the person 
serving me is one I knew years ago. .. A man came 
round from the back of a counter of books where he 
had been half hidden; he hobbled with difficulty for he 
had lost a leg in the war. Coming towards me, he 
said, ‘‘ Well, it is nice to see you again.’” We shook 


hands and talked of old times and new books. 
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There used to be a difference in the clothes you 
bought in London and those you got in Paris, just as 
there used to be a difference between the good dress- 
makers and the large shops. Now it is all a matter 
of luck where you will find the dress you like—the 
best of Paris is taken to London. And if you go to 
Paris to buy your clothes, it is only because you like 
the Channel crossing. Passing through Paris I 
went to see clothes at four of the greatest 
dressmakers and for the first time in my life 
I did not see anything I wanted to buy. Think- 
ing quietly over this, | am not certain whether it was 
that the low waist line did not attract me, or if it 
seemed to me folly to pay for a dress a sum with which 
you could buy a really good piece of old furniture. 
Many of the women I know who used to order their 
clothes from these places now only go there to pick 
up bargains when they are selling off. 

* * * 


During the war it was easy enough to do without 
pretty clothes—we were all doing without very much 
more—but when the war ended what woman did not 
hope that at last she could wear delicate materials of 
good colour again, especially as the actual cutting out 
was, for once, easy enough for even an unprofessional 
dressmaker to tackle? But no. Those who during the 
war were able to buy everything are still those who 
can buy all they wish. It is useless to worry about 
it, and to be envious is silly. You can, however, 
comfort yourself with thinking that the obviously newly 
clad look Sunday clothed. 


* * * 


It was amusing to find at a famous dressmaker’s a 
very fat mannequin who, patting her body downwards 
with her large hands, twisted her heavy hips round 
first one way then the other in the manner of those 
of slighter build. I asked why such a fat lady—girl 
you dared not call her—had been chosen. ‘‘ Madame 
wishes that her stout customers should see how they 
look in her clothes.’? No doubt Madame, who is an 
artist, manages in this way to have the dressing only 
of the slim and the fair. 

* * * 


The world has to be re-learnt, everything has 
changed, even the climate—a matter of horrid im- 
portance when you are packing to go abroad. | 
wonder that the ticket agencies do not have a depart- 
ment where advice is given to women who intend to go 
abroad, in these days when a quite new class of women 
travel, and when to be at all comfortable you must 
take much less luggage than formerly. That there 
are, of course, still people who take many boxes, [ 
know, for when I was leaving Victoria I saw a moun- 
tain of trunks all numbered and marked with a large 
W. The porter, who was as much interested as I was, 
said they all belonged to one woman and that there 
were altogether eighty-five. I thought, can W.’s life 
be worth living? How can she ever decide what to 
put on? Indecision is the curse of having many 
clothes. Unless she has perfect maids and takes the 
Royal rooms in every hotel, how can she manage with 
all those dresses? Then, too, what a restraint on her 
movements. Little towns on hill tops she can never 
see, for no woman who travels with eighty-five boxes 
could ever bring herself to part with eighty-four. It 
is a nightmare to think of the wall made against free- 
dom and knowledge of life by such possessions. 

* * * 


Leaving Paris I shared my cabin in the train de 
luxe—luxe, alas, nowadays an exaggerated adjective— 
with the wife of a north country merchant. She did 
not know a word of any language but Engiish, and 
had never been across the Channel. All her clothes 
were in a suit case and she had no idea what she 
would need for a three months’ stay in Italy. For- 
tunately for her she had a thick fur coat, so her visit 
need not necessarily end in pneumonia and bed. 

Yor 


Reviews 


AN ORPHAN OF THE STORM 


Form in Civilization. Collected Papers on Art 
and Labour. By W. R. Lethaby. Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


Brean opening of the Academy Exhibition is a good 
moment for listening to a voice which speaks for 
the immense field of art which ‘“‘ art-criticism” 
ignores. The critics, or reporters, of the Press are 
hustled from one exhibition of paintings to another, 
and for the tenth or hundredth time ‘‘appreciate” Mr, 
So-and-So. Sculpture they touch more gingerly: of 
architecture, the most pressing and public of the arts, 
they have nothing to say; and nothing of the hundred 
other arts of use, that touch us nearly in our daily life, 
Our blindness in the street and in the house is the 
burden of Mr. Lethaby’s complaint. He is a preacher 
in the line of Ruskin and Morris. He has been more 
than that. He was a fine artist to begin with, one 
too soon discouraged in the age of the machine, and 
the artist has survived in the scholar, to inspire his 
descriptions of ancient building and other craft with 
imaginative freshness and fondness. In the papers 
now reprinted by some of his many friends and ad- 
mirers, it is with the preacher we have to do. And the 
modest text to which he returns from one angle and 
another is this: 

What I mean by art is not the affair of a few but of every. 
body. It is order, tidiness, the right way of making things and 
the right way of doing things, especially the public things of 
our towns and cities. It is a question of pleasant’railway stations, 
of street-cleaning, of controlling advertisements, of making our 
houses fit for sane people to live in, and of cooking meals fit 
for healthy people to eat. Moreover, it is a question of keeping 
our heads up in civilization. 

We go blind, he complains, through the chaotic 
squalor of our streets, with their competing ‘‘ styles,” 
and it is left to the Germans to apply the doctrines and 
develop the practice of our arts and crafts movement 
from printing to town-pianning. If he ignores a 
counter-movement towards good, sober architecture 
and pleasant surroundings, there is more than enough 
truth in what he says to justify his unhappiness. What 
an opportunity, for example, was lost when the ‘*Tube” 
stations were put up. Each of these might have been 
a pleasure to the eye and a key-note for building round 
them. Each of them is an eye-sore in form, colour 
and material, uncombinable with anything round 
about, designed merely to be disagreeably distinguish- 
able. 

Mr. Lethaby is all the more centred on our failures 
in public art because he can take little pleasure in 


private. He is an Orphan of the Storm, the storm of 
vulgarity. Ruskin and Morris, even, had _ their 
refuges. He has none, save asa scholar. Most of us 


can lose ourselves, when we leave the street, in 
reading literature, in hearing music, in looking at pic- 
tures. None of these things, it is clear, brings 
enough satisfaction to Mr. Lethaby to make up for our 
untidy, viciously ornamented, raucous cities. He is 
not content to be performed to or exhibited at, to be 
the silent absorber of art in an armchair or a stall. 
He would no doubt wish to have the arts social once 
more, an affair of stories interchanged, songs joined 
in, plays and dances actively engaged in. And this 
very wholesome taste for a sociable art, as well as 
certain limits in appreciation, makes him suspicious 
of the far adventures in beauty and contemplation, the 
arts of delight that have gone their independent ways, 
as opposed to the arts of use and intercourse. He is 
suspicious of the very word ‘‘ beauty,’’ and if he had 
his way would divert it from its proper meaning to 
cover any of the virtues or attractions with which it is 
associated. One of his longest essays is entitled, 
‘ What shall we call Beautiful?’ and if we single this 
out for analysis, it is not because we do not. sympathize 
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with many of its ideas, but because it seems to us 
important that critics should be clear about funda- 
mental terms. For want of such definition Mr. 
Lethaby ties himself up in a series of tangles. 

He begins with a tangle about perception. 
of a tree: 

Its colour, green, is partly in the leaves, partly in the light, 
but mostly in our eyes. 
No: the sensation of colour is in none of these; it is in 
our consciousness; the conditions of that sensation are 
vibrations of the ether as they are reflected from, or 
pass through the leaves, and vibrations of our nerves. 

Again, beauty is a matter of circumstance : 

Doubtless the executioner thought of his fine new rack, ‘“That 
is a beauty,’’ but what did the executee think? 

Here the idea of beauty is tangled up with that of 
efficiency : the victim would have as good reason for 
appraising that quality as the executioner: it makes 
no difference that he wishes it away; and if he could 
stop to judge of the shape of the rack as beautiful (and 
that is the only proper sense of the word), he might 
be as good a critic or better than the executioner, while 
hating the instrument. The executioner is using 
beauty loosely to express his fondness for a good tool, 
with perhaps some admiration for its shapeliness. 

The same tangle recurs in another form: 

Is it not at once obvious that a doctrine of beauty common 
to Esquimaux and Hottentots, Greeks, Medizvals and our- 
selves cannot be formulated? 

It is the reverse of obvious. Mr. Lethaby himself is 
sensitive to the beauty of Greek as well as medieval 
art, though he is more at home with the associations 
of the second. All he means about the Esquimaux and 
Hottentots is that he does not consider them noble 
types of men and that an Englishman might not feel 
drawn to make love to their women. But leave out 
what the shapes stand for: the element of beauty in 
them, whatever its degree, is precisely of the same 
nature as that of Greek, Medieval or Modern, an affair 
of shapes and colours. 

Mr. Lethaby is involved in another tangle when he 
writes ironically : 

May I put the case for what I will call a Smell Concert? 
. scent fountains gush forth and incense from swaying 
censers, first thin and fine, then full gales of Oriental spicery, 
and so on. Would not this be esthetic? Why should we 
recoil from it as trivial and enervating, as luxury without life, 
if the zsthetic account of art-thrills is valid and right? 
Huysmans did elaborate such an idea: but the feeble 

basis for an art in smells is obvious enough. Smells 
are not beautiful: they are merely pleasant or un- 
pleasant. So is the single sound or the single colour. 
We can organize colours side by side in space, so that 
they become beautiful : we can organize sounds in time 
because of their definite relations in the scale. Smells, 
like tastes, are a mere succession of separate qualities. 

The general tangle of the essay is one-which we had 
occasion lately to unravel in a notice of Signor Croce’s 
book, the confusion of Beauty with Art. 

We have to see to it that what we decide to call beauty is 
health-giving. What I elect to call beautiful is my reading in 
work of evidence that the people producing it were healthy all 
round and noble. 

The man in the old play laid it down, ‘‘ When I say 
bootjack I mean corkscrew.’’ We may employ a 
word in any sense we please, but to employ words in 
this way only confounds thought and communication. 
What is the use of deciding to say that beauty is 
health-giving, when we know that a poisonous snake is 
beautiful; or that a beautiful object predicates health 
and nobility in its maker? It only predicates the per- 
ception of beauty and the faculty to produce it. Keats 
was by no means healthy all round. 

What Mr. Lethaby means is that the arts of which 
he approves are those that serve a wholesome and 
noble life. No one will quarrel with his devotion to 
these, but he is so much occupied with their import- 
ance that he becomes intolerant towards art that is not 
directly concerned with ‘‘ service,’’ but is a delight in 


He says 


itself. And the confusion of what is otherwise praise- 
worthy with what is beautiful, leads him finally to this 
monstrous list of qualities which we are to “ call 
beauty in art’’: 

(1) Service value, worth, desirability ; (2) Fitness for purpose ; 

(3) Skill of the maker ; (4) Economy of means to ends, concen- 
tration, intensity ; (5) Completeness, order, unity, magnitude ; 
(6) Insight into essential character ; (7) Freshness, health, life, 
growth, movement ; (8) Sympathy with the mind of the maker, 
approval, wonder; (9) Religious and patriotic values, as liking 
our own people and landscape; (10) Personal association, 
ownership, or (11) Reputation—the same work, when proved 
to be by Michaelangelo, seems better than when it was thought 
to be by Vasari; (12) Relation to historical development—very 
important ; an excellent ‘‘ modern Gothic ” church is worthless ; 
(13) Scarcity and other accidents, the fashion of the moment, 
strangeness ; (14) Then there are factors like pleasure in form 
relations and colour, a sense of rhythm. Again there 
seems to be a natural delight in imitation and the awakening 
of recollection; (15) Further, there are other ideas of luxury, 
sex-attraction, and all sorts of border-lands, intoxications, 
diseases and perversions. There is also, doubtless, some sedi- 
ment of the ancient feeling of the magic of Art. 

All these elements have a place in one or other of . 
the arts, but only part of one of the twenty or more, 
namely, number 14, so casually introduced, is the 
element of beauty. 

The Storm and its confusions are bad enough 
already ; it is for the orphans to hold all the refuges, 
to enlarge and multiply them: but also to keep their 
heads clear as well as their eyes open. 


RURAL JAPAN 


The Foundations of Japan. By J. W. Robertson 
Scott. Murray. 24s. net. 


HIS handsome, ably-written and well-illustrated 

book possesses immense interest, because it deals 
with a field of investigation in Japan which, as its 
author quite rightly states, no other writer has explored. 
Of recent years most books about Japan have been 
concerned with the political aspects of that country, 
particularly as regards its relations with China and 
America and other problems of the Pacific. The pre- 
sent volume touches on such high themes only incident- 
ally and slightly. Based on notes made during journeys 
of 6,000 miles up and down Japan, in which Mr. Robert- 
son Scott resiued for four and a half years, it presents 
a series of intimate, interpretative descriptions of 
Japanese country life in all its phases. Mr. Scott is 
perhaps better known to English readers by his various 
works on rural subjects—which, as a cottager in Essex, 
he wrote under the nom de guerre of ‘‘ Home Coun- 
ties ’’—than by his books on the Far East, or by his 
having been the editor of the New East, an excellent 
monthly review published at Tokyo. It is proper, 
however, to remark that it is just his close acquaintance 
with country life and sociology here at home that quali- 
fies him admirably to write as searchingly yet sympa- 
thetically as he does of corresponding circumstances 
and conditions in Japan. It is also proper to say that 
while such ‘a study as this suggests cannot escape hav- 
ing a strong statistical element, it is attractive through- 
out by reason of the humour and the abounding 
humanity with which it is informed. 

Fundamentally Japan is an agricultural country—a 
fact that is generally lost sight of in the West. Ina 
fine passage Mr. Scott reminds us : 

Japanese zstheticism, the victorious Japanese army and navy, 
the smoking chimneys of Osaka, the pushing mercantile marine, 
the Parliamentary and administrative developments of Tokyo 
and a costly world-wide diplomacy are all borne on the bent 
backs of the Japanese peasant and his wife. The depositories 
of the authentic Yamato damashii (Japanese spirit) are to be 
found knee deep in the sludge of their paddy fields. 

It is in her peasantry, frugal, industrious and, above 
all, patriotic, that the foundations of Japan are laid, 
and realizing this Mr. Scott set out deliberately to in- 
vestigate the actual, day-by-day life of the Japanese 
countryman. In this effort he lived with farmers and 
their families, attended horse-races, agricultural shows, 
fairs, local dances, village and county councils, and 
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public meetings, and spoke with all kinds of landlords, | 


schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, policemen, shop- 
keepers, priests, co-operative enthusiasts, and village, 
county and other officials. He ate, talked, walked, rode 
and bathed with common folk, and also interviewed 
various dignitaries; he was helped by the Department 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural College of the Im- 
perial University. In brief, he performed the task he 
had undertaken conscientiously and thoroughly, his in- 
quiries taking him from Tokyo across country to 
Niigata; to the north by the west coast and back by the 
east coast; to the island of Shikoku; to south-west 
Japan; and to Hokkaido, the land of the Ainu, and still 
in process of being colonized by Japanese from the 
‘* mainland.’’ Naturally he paid particular attention 
to the three staples of Japan’s agricultural industry— 
rice, silk and tea. Rice, ‘‘ the most exacting crop in 
the world,’’ takes up more than half of the cultivated 
soil of the country; though wheat is being increasingly 
grown and flour imported from America, rice is still 
the chief food of the Japanese people. As regards seri- 
culture, one acre in every dozen is devoted to producing 
mulberry leaves for feeding the silk-worms, which two 
million, or more than a third, of the ‘‘ farming families 
of the country painstakingly rear.’’ Tea, however, is 
something in the nature of a “‘ side-line,”’ and is grown, 
not as in India and Ceylon in plantations, but in small 
patches. 

It is at once heartening and pitiful to read of the 
tremendous and incessant, but always brave and deter- 
mined, struggle the Japanese peasant wages with 
nature, in Japan never too generous and usually grudg- 
ing and stingy. Apart from one or two plains of fair 
size, Japan is a mountainous land, and more often than 
not the farmer has a holding no larger than a big 
garden plot, the average area cultivated per farmer 
being less than three acres, and the average annual 
income only 350 yen, or about £40 at the present rate 
of exchange. Even taking into account the low 
standard of living in rural Japan, it is hardly surpris- 
ing in these circumstances to learn that not a few of the 
peasants are in debt, and that in general the fibre of the 
peasant tends to deteriorate under this strain and that 
of exhausting, yet unremitting labour. It is at this 
cost, then, that militaristic and expansionist Japan has 
made and keeps her place in the world. Not that the 
peasant grumbles. On the one hand there has been 
instilled into him a devotion to the greatness of his 
country, and on the other the Government does a good 
deal to help him by establishing agricultural colleges 
and schools that teach him to make the most of his 
opportunities. Mr. Scott illustrates this point by 
stating that, whereas a sericulturist twenty years ago 
would count on losing his silkworm crop once in five 
years, nowadays such an occurrence is rare, thanks to 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge. There are, of 
course, some rural reformers, but the bulk of the 
peasantry are inert and inarticulate politically; few of 
them have votes, nor, if it were otherwise, would there 
be much change, for the Japanese Diet has little real 
power. Yet, taken the whole country over, the vast 
majority of the peasants are happy, or at least content 
with their lot, hard as it is. Mr. Scott sought to probe 
beneath the surface, and succeeded in getting to know 
the hopes and fears, the beliefs and the outlook of the 
Japanese peasant, which he discloses and discusses 
very interestingly in his book—a good book, and one 
that it will do everybody good to read. 


A GREAT DEBATE 


Free State or Republic? By P. de Burca and 
J. F. Boyle. Fisher Unwin. 2s.6d. net. 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the reasons why interest 
in the debates in the House of Commons has de- 
clined is the lifelessness of the newspaper reports. A 
good journalist in the gallery could do for Parliament 


what the reviewer does for the theatre. But he would 
have to be inspired with a sense of the issues involved, 
with an appreciation of personality, with a love of the 
spoken word, with an instinct for drama and a power 
to recreate by the pen what as a spectator he had seen 
and felt. There is no such journalist. Our news. 
papers either take down the speeches and report them 
as if they were compiling the minutes of some village 
club, or they give a brief and slack résumé of the points 
they think worthy of record. Our best journalists do 
not go into Parliament and receive their impressions at 
first hand. The man in the gallery has thus, for the 
most part, become a stenographer, and even the repre- 
sentative in the Lobby is not unlike the tipster of the 
racecourse picking up stray bits of information and 
purveying them to all and sundry without discretion. 
Had it been otherwise, had men with a sense of our 
great Parliamentary tradition, endowed with all the 
coloured powers of descriptive writing, spent their 
nights in St. Stephen’s rather than in Fleet Street, the 
whole course of our politics might have flowed in dif- 
ferent channels; for when there is no appreciation of 
oratory there can be no oratory, and when the public 
ceases to take an interest in what its 1epresentatives 
say, the representatives cease to care very much what 
they say or how they say it. 

Apparently things are different in Ireland. Messrs. 
Padraig de Burca and John F. Boyle gave to their 
newspaper (the Jrish Independent) day by day their 
impressions of the debate in the Dail on the Peace 
Treaty. They had an excellent opportunity for produc- 
ing a picture of that assembly which would have been 
scanned with interest not only by the present genera- 
tion, but by posterity. In burning colours they could 
have painted in the features of the great protagonists 
of the debate—de Valera and Collins, Griffith and 
Countess Markievicz, MacCartan, Sean Milroy, Cathal 
Brugha and ‘that damned Englishman ”—as Mr. 
Griffith called him—Erskine Childers. It was a most 
sensational debate. There was Mr. de Valera 
juggling with words, resigning and withdrawing his 
resignation repeatedly. There was the priest who 
claimed to be St. Columba sent on a divine mission. 
There was language of bitterness and of scorn; there 
was language of insurpassable beauty. There was 
laughter and there were tears. There was rejoicing 
and there was dismay. There was sorrow and there 
was anger. But there was rarely commonsense. 
Never in the history of the world has there been such 
a debate as this, and those who were privileged to be 
present might have been writing not only journalism 
but history. Unfortunately the authors of this little 
book have not done justice to the greatness of the 
theme. They have treated the subject without suffi- 
cient detachment. They were perhaps overweighted 
by the atmosphere, oppressed by what to them was 
throughout the seriousness and solemnity of the occa- 
sion. They are, of course, Irishmen and it needed the 
aloofness of an outside observer to do the work that 
they have done—someone with a sense of humour, 
albeit with a becoming respect. They have done no 
justice to the personality of Mr. de Valera. They pay 
him drab compliments on his honesty, his sincerity, and 
so forth, but they do not make him live; they do not 
help us to understand him. To us, as Englishmen, he 
remains mysterious and sinister. To these journalists 
he seems to be quite an ordinary person. They make 
no attempt to explain him to the outside world. Nor 
do they endeavour to interpret to us that amazing per- 
son, Countess Markievicz. They had the rarest of 
material, but they have modelled poor pictures. To 
Irishmen, who perhaps understand their leaders instinc- 
tively, this little book may be worth reading. English- 
men also will read it, but only because it is so far the 
only attempt that has been made to give any coherent 
and consecutive account of that protracted and eventful 
discussion, which ended in the acceptance of the Treaty 
by a majority of only seven votes. 
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RELIGIOUS EMBRYOLOGY 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The 
Acts of the Apostles. Vol. 2. Prolegomena 
II. Edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kir- 
sopp Lake. Macmillan. 24s. net. 


HIS is the second volume of the series which began 

with the ‘‘ Jewish, Gentile and Christian Back- 
grounds ’’ of Christianity, edited by Doctors Foakes 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake in 1920. Many people 
were startled by the daring Christology of the first 
volume, leading as it did to the controversy at the 
Girton Conference, which is still in full swing in 
ecclesiastical circles. This is a very complete 
criticism of the various theories as to the authorship 
or editorship of the Acts. To perform their task thor- 
oughly and to set out fairly almost all that is to be 
said on both sides, the editors have called into co-opera- 
tion several experts who state exhaustively the case 
for and against the traditional view. | Where these 
learned doctors disagree it is difficult for the layman 
to make up his mind, but we think that from a religious 

int of view the devout reader of the Acts will not be 
unduly disturbed, although it may trouble some to have 
the question of the Lucan authorship opened again, 
seeing that during the last few years we have been 
told so often that Harnack and other great writers had 
come to the support of the more conservative student. 
The general effect of this book is to incline to the view 
that only the ‘‘ we ’’ sections were written by Luke, 
but on the other hand the traditional view is very ably 
put by Mr. Emmet. He compares very carefully the 
Acts with the Epistles, and comes to the conclusion 
that the differences are not so formidable as to rule 
out the view that we have in the author or editor of 
the former a reliable witness and the companion of 
St. Paul. It is certainly difficult to harmonize the 
accounts of St. Paul’s visits to Jerusalem as given in 
Galatians and in Acts. Mr. Emmet gets out of the 
difficulty by supposing that the Council of Jerusalem 
had not taken place when St. Paul addressed the 
churches of South Galatia in the epistle. It is im- 
possible to go into the details of this or any other of 
the many arguments put forward. It is more useful 
to draw attention to one or two interesting points 
which the reader can study for himself. One is the 


theory that both the third Gospel and the Acts were’ 


written for apologetic purpose. Theophilus is ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ most excellent ’’ and is possibly a Roman 
official who has had reports of the Christians as pur- 
suing an illicit religion. Luke writes an Apology to 
show that Christianity is the new Israel, a legitimate 
development of the Jewish religion and therefore not 
illicit. Another interesting chapter is that on ‘ Sub- 
sidiary Points’ such as the medical language in Acts, 
which is said to confirm the tradition that the book is by 
Luke the physician. So long ago as 1882 the most im- 
portant work on this point was ‘The Medical Language 
of St. Luke,’ by W. K. Hobart. His argument seems 
to have become somewhat discredited until Harnack 
revived it by his approval in 1906. In 1920 Professor 
Cadbury submitted the matter to fresh criticism, and 
in this chapter seems likely to discredit the argument 
once more. It is, however, a fascinating idea, and the 
theory takes a fair amount of criticism to shake it. 


But perhaps the average layman will be most at- 
tracted by the Appendices on ‘ St. Francis,’ by Mr. G. 
G. Coulton, and on ‘ Margaret Catchpole,’ by the 
Editors. Here we have two studies in illustration of 
what has been called religious embryology. They 
show by analogy how easy it is for a wrong impres- 
sion to be formed of the origins of a story within a few 
years of the beginning. Mr. Coulton puts the early 


Christian and Franciscan documents side by side mark- 
ing the approximate dates with the number of years 
in each case from the deaths of the two founders. He 
shows unmistakably how a legend may grow up with- 
in a few years containing details which may be quite 


untrue to fact, and yet narrated in perfect good faith 
by writers who wanted to pass on the impression they 
had received from contact with some great person- 
ality, but to tell their story in their own way. 


THE BALLAD-EPIC OF SERBIA 


The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic. Translated by 
D. H. Low. Cambridge University Press. 
15S. net. 


B img Cambridge University Press is to be thanked 
for giving Mr. Low the opportunity of presenting 
to the world the important epic cycle of Marko Kral- 
jevic. It was hardly to be expected that there should 
have been a wide interest in early Serbian poetry in 
those days when the Serbians were merely a vague 
bickering confusion in the least interesting extremity 
of Europe. But now that Serbians and Englishmen 
have shoulder by shoulder stormed the iron Balkan 
hills and English ears have heard in the recovered 
country of their friends the guslar drawing his snake- 
curved bow savagely or plaintively over the single 
string of his instrument, a volume of less intrinsic ex- 
cellence than Mr. Low’s would have been welcomed. 
For the scholar, Mr. Low has given an admirable 
sketch of the growth of European interest in Serbian 
poetry; for the humanist his translation of the Marky 
ballads provides an authentic interpretation of a stage 
of society which elsewhere in Europe has long disap- 
peared or developed out of recognition; for the generai 
reader a series of poems which, in their present con- 
fident and sympathetic translation, contain much of 
the movement, the freshness, the naiveté and the 
humour, of their originals. 


It is interesting to reflect that if our own ‘ Ossian ’ 
had not appeared to prelude our own Romantic Move- 
ment, Mr. Low would have had few predecessors or 
none to condense for him the floating poetry of a race. 
For ‘ Ossian’ brought into the bored eighteenth- 
century mind of Europe a new quick interest in the 
virile beginnings of poetry and inspired the introduction 
by the Abbate Alberto Fortis of the first Serbian poem 
to the wider world. There followed a translation from 
the Serbian by no less a poet than Goethe, whose 
‘Klaggesang von der edlen Frauen des Asan Aga’ 
was included in the ‘ Volkslieder’ of J. F. Herder, 
who might be called the German Bishop Percy, if his 
collections of folk-song had not wandered far beyond 
the German borders. Owen Meredith’s ‘ National 
Songs of Servia,’ which appeared so long ago as 1861, 
is Mr. Low’s most important predecessor in our own 
country, but Meredith belonged to a period of trans- 
lation, consummated by FitzGerald’s ‘ Omar,’ which 
considered the creation of an independent work of art 
more important than the mere recreation of an original. 
And not even the war has drawn the attention of any 
English scholar other than Mr. Low to the importance 
of presenting the complete ballad-epic cycle of Marko 
Kraljevic, the pattern and inspiration of the Serbian 
race. 


The historic Marko was the son of Vukasin, King of 
Prilep. It is to be presumed that he fought at the 
battle of Kossovo, it is probable that he fought for the 
Turks against the Balkan enemies of his race, it is 
likely that he died before the end of the fourteenth 
century. So dubious a light throws history on Marko. 
But how magnificent a figure he flares in the wild 
legendary torchlight his race has lifted for him! 
Sharatz, his piebald horse, throws back his mane and 
proclaims terrible words. Marko’s sword bites 
deeply, his mace comes crashing down on the very 
skull of the Vizier, if that be the will of Marko, and the 
Sultan, so far from being wroth with him, shall fill 
Marko’s arms with ducats to induce him to go further 
on his way. Yet he remains recognizably human. He 
acknowledges that he ‘‘ durst not await Bogdan, but 
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fled by the rocky shore.’’ His strength acknowledges 


its limitations with a fine frank humour: 


The Moor is a full perilous Knight, 
He will take the head from off my shoulders, 
And I prefer mine own head 
Before all the treasure of the illustrious Sultan. 
And when he comes to propose for the hand of Rosanda, 
like any bashful stripling of any time, he tarries 
‘* From Sunday again to Sunday.’’ None other than 
a Balkan race in its earlier development could have 
sung with so much gusto the eccentric relations of 
their hero with the gentler sex. The miserable 
Rosanda, for instance, was rash cnough to taunt 
Marko with her beauty. Promptly he cut off her right 
arm, cut out her eyes, wrapped them in a silken 
kerchief and thrust them into her bosom. The 
Moorish lady who rescued him from his captivity, un- 
covering her dusky head, incited him to a disgusted and 
immediate decapitation. But it must not be forgotten 
that here was an age when the sword was ‘“‘ sweet to 
handle,’’ an age wherein, if the Tsaritza wrote a letter, 
the balladist can proclaim, marvelling : 
She wrote with a pen 
As she had been a man. 
But there was tenderness enough in Marko towards 
his more rational acquaintance, horse or falcon. He 
could bury his piebald Sharatz ‘‘ better than he had 
buried Andrew his brother.’’ Nor, in the very heat of 
Kossovo, could he forget his falcon. So the bird re- 
minds him, bringing water in his beak for Marko to 
drink, where he lies sick ‘‘ by the way of heroes ”’ : 
The Turks took me , 
And clipped hoth my wings, 
Then thou tookest me in, Marko, 
And didst set me on a green fir-tree, 
That the Turkish horses might not destroy me. 
Thou gavest me the flesh of heroes to eat 
And red blood thou gavest me to drink, 
’Twas then, O Marko, that thou didst me service. 

Once only a note of mysticism creeps into these 
poems, a faint murmur of Christian supernaturalism 
supervening upon these positive pagan melodies. 
Sometimes an almost sophisticated humour laughs out 
for a moment, as when we learn of Marko that ‘‘ he 
went not to no leeches, but he went from inn to inn, 
seeking where should be the better wine.’’ Here, 
over the crude hills of Serbia, Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Chesterton can be seen, at last joining hands. Always 
an unfatigued red blood is beating in the pulse of these 
pages, with a fervour which may even terrify our 
heavy and disheartened time, but will not inspire it 
till the old endings are over and the beginnings are 
made again. 


MIXED GOLF 


Golf from Two Sides. By Roger and Joyce 
Wethered. Longmans. tos. 6d. net. 


HIS treatise on golf is the joint production of two 

of our most brilliant young amateurs. Mr. 
Wethered scored a moral victory last year in the open 
championship, since it was only a careless step which 
prevented his winning. This achievement was all the 
more notable because many writers on golf—too quick 
despairers—had decided that our amateurs would 
never again repeat the successes of Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Hilton. Miss Wethered is — the second best 
amongst women golfers. nsequently both know 
what they are writing about, and love what they 
know. Also they both write very well—not perhaps 
so well as they play, which could hardly be expected, 
but their literary handicap is certainly not worse than 
scratch, in spite of an occasionally fluffed shot like 
speaking of Mr. Tolley as ‘‘ the figurehead around 
which Oxford golf has centred.’’ Mr. Tolley is the 
last person who should be compared to a point, which 
has position but no magnitude... It is a moot point 


whether much can be learnt from books on golf. Miss 
Wethered tells us that when, in her golfing youth, she 
asked her brother for advice, ‘‘ his invariable answer 


-lishers’ lists. 


was that it was no use telling me anything, since | 
should never be any good until I found out things for 
myself.’”’” This Olympic utterance certainly goes to 
the root of the matter. At the same time the keep 
golfer may find a good many useful hints in the in. 
structional chapters. Miss Wethered writes on driy. 
ing and putting, whilst her brother describes the 
strokes made with wood or iron through the green, 
They both explain very clearly how they play the shots 
themselves, and show considerable faculty for analys. 
ing complicated physical adjustments. Mr. Wethered 
writes two interesting chapters on American golf and 
Oxford golf. We specially like the story which relates 
how Mr. Tolley, finding on a certain occasion that he 
had to do the last hole in one in order to tie for a 
medal, refused to play until the spectators were 
cleared away from the vicinity of the flag. The in. 
domitable personality which refuses to contemplate 
the possibility of defeat whilst a vestige of hope 
remains should be an asset in affairs which some 
people think more important than golf. Miss 
Wethered discusses the relative abilities of the best 
men and women at golf. She points out that on the 
average modern course, which demands long hitting 
as well as accurate play, there are usually from seven 
to nine holes where no woman can hope to reach the 
green in less than three, whilst every self-respecting 
plus man should get there in two. Consequently, the 
odds which the man should give to make a close match 
would be from seven to nine strokes. Up to date, how- 
ever, the annual match at Stoke Poges has shown 
that this is not quite enough; this year the men, giv- 
ing a half, won by seven matches to three. Probably 
the odds of a half, though physically adequate, do not 
quite allow for the moral disadvantage felt by those 
players who are consistently being out-driven. No 
doubt that disadvantage should not exist, but most 
of us know by painful experience that it does. When 
Taylor was at his best, is was constantly remarked as 
strange that he did not seem to mind having con- 
stantly to play the odd through the green, when he 
was up against one of the slashing drivers. Golf, like 
most other games, is in the last resort a contest of 
personalities. 


OLD JUNK 


Waiting for Daylight. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
Cassell. 7s.6d. net. 


N one of the papers in this delightful book Mr. 

Tomlinson wonders at the ban said to be imposed 
by publishers on war books. We have often wondered 
ourselves; but, while wondering, we have noticed that 
books about the war continue to figure in the pub- 
The answer to the riddle is conveyed 
ir the pages of ‘ Waiting for Daylight.’ If you write 
well enough about the war, and truthfully enough; if 
you probe below its surface fallacies to the truths of 
its mental reactions, you will have readers enough to 
justify your publisher taking the risk. People are 
tired of guns and glory, because they know now—for 
a while—how false all that nonsense is. Mr. Tom- 
linson’s book should be read to children, and to 
children’s children, to keep alive in their hearts the 
ungarnished truth about war. For the war has never 


really closed for men like Mr. Tomlinson, and never 


can; it came to an end physically, but it goes on still 
in their minds. Mr. Tomlinson writes about it with 
feeling, but with a fine restraint. He is humorous 
and ironical by turns. His irony is always effective 
but never bitter, but his smile is generally a little wry. 
The iron has entered his soul. Nothing can ever be the 
same. Such as he can never look again at his familiar 
hill without it bringing a quick memory of other hills 
not so quiet; can never come upon a barbed wire fence 
without seeing a tattered form swinging from it. Nor 
are these outward signs by any means the most signifi- 
cant. There are other things. 
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We knew from ‘ London River’ that Mr. Tomlin- 
son was an artist. There is nothing in these subdued 
es that can alter that opinion. They are written 
with the simplicity of sincerity and the economy of the 
true artist, so that though their subjects and the manner 
of their treatment are so slight, you feel that they go 
very deep. It is not what is said so much as what is 
left unsaid that lends this book its true significance. 


Fiction 
Mortal Coils. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. net. 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S new collection of short 

stories follows too eagerly in the footsteps of his 
recent novel, ‘Crome Yellow.’ He should have 
waited till he had a more portentous body of work to 
draw on before he ensconced himself again between 
cloth covers; for Mr. Huxley has no right to issue a 
book which is not merely inferior in charm and scholar- 
ship to the novel which preceded it, but actually, in 
challenging comparison with his first prose volume, 
‘Limbo,’ fails positively by the test. ‘ Limbo’ had 
already established this writer as the wittiest of his 
contemporaries. ‘Crome Yellow’ proved additionally 
that its author could intertwine the conversations 
and activities of his characters for more than the 
length of a short story. We were still detained strictly 
in the grey hollows of the brain. There all Mr. 
Huxley’s adventures came into being and were con- 
cluded. Hence we were hoping now that a maturer 
Mr. Huxley would transport us from time to time into 
the caverns of some more tumultuous organ. He was 
to add emotion to wit and produce a drama worthy of 
his talents. We have been disappointed. In nothing 
he writes can cleverness be denied Mr. Huxley. The 
pity is lest no other praise be added to him. Even the 
solemn buffoonery of exotic scholarship with which he 
earlier delighted us, plays a meagre part in these new 
pages. It is true that the sheer mechanism of ‘ The 
Gioconda Smile,’ the first of these stories, is consum- 
mate. Two eminent recent cases of arsenical poison- 
ing, one of which inspired it, will both add widely to 
the readers of this ingenious tale. But sheer mechanism 
is not enough. And even this is absent from the 
vicious Italian fantasy which follows it. On the terrace 
of a hillside hotel we are presented with an adulterous 
set of men and women who conduct their ‘ Permuta- 
tions Among the Nightingales’ with a cheap and 
cynical effrontery. For the purposes of this story we 
are not shocked by their flaccid morals. We are 
merely shocked that Mr. Huxley should have offered us 
such tinsel in place of the cleaner and keener metals 
he has taught us to expect from him. A more agree- 
able tale follows, ‘ The Tillotson Banquet,’ which nar- 
rates the discovery to the neo-Georgian world of a 
forgotten palzo-Victorian painter. Mr. Huxley spices 
his new dishes—his ‘ Nuns at Luncheon” is notably 
overspiced—with a condiment we can easily tire of. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Huxley’s own palate is in 
revolt. 


My Daughter Helen. 
Cape. 6s. net. 


| atl Helen marries, her father’s narrative moves 
with a hesitating deliberation that calls for some 
patience and fortitude on the part of the reader. It is 
almost purely introspective, and it often seems doubtful 
whether the mental states so elaborately examined are 
quite worth so much trouble and adroitness. Mr. 
Monkhouse mentions with veneration the later works 
of Henry James, and himself displays what many con- 
vinced admirers of that distinguished writer consider his 
weaknesses—a tendency to split dry straws, to make a 
cult of the unimportant. It is avowedly done here with 
intent, in conformity with a literary creed, and in de- 


By Allan Monkhouse. 


fiance of what the author knows to be the taste of the 
greater public; so that one is bound to respect his inde- 
pendence, even while disagreeing with his articles of 
faith. Perhaps if Helen herself had charmed us we 
should have more heartily welcomed her father’s confes- 
sion of his pathetically overstrained devotion to her and 
jealousy of her affections. It is tenderly painted, in low 
tones, and it is impossible to refuse sympathy to the 
lonely widower whose whole life was centred on his 
child. But the glimpses we get of this tall, large 
limbed, big footed Manchester girl, with her natural 
appetite for life partly held in check by a self-conscious 
intellectuality, are not very alluring. Fortunately (for 
us) she loses her heart to a futile young egoist who, 
after a few unsatisfactory years of married life, gets 
himself into prison for forgery. This semi-brilliant 
wastrel is cleverly described—as indeed are all the char- 
acters, so far as they go—and his final escapade saves 
the book from the grey mists which had gathered about 
it. Possessimg an artist’s conscience and the skill of a 
good workman, the author either holds that fiction, at 
its highest, should be about nothing in particular (which 
we suspect), or considers that subject to be the one 
which best suits his gifts. In either case we believe 
him to be mistaken. His later chapters prove that he 
could, if he chose, produce something more full-blooded 
than this; and we hope that he may yet do so. 


The Two Flames. By M. Maas. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HIS is a peculiar book. It recounts the adventures 

of Lucas van Leyden in the Low Countries during 
the early part of the sixteenth century, somewhat on the 
lines of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’ but in a markedly 
different manner. If Charles Reade periodically affected 
an exasperating simplicity of expression, the author of 
‘ The Two Flames’ is consistently grandiloquent. We 
are invited by the publisher of the novel, in a note on 
the wrapper, to show our superiority to the ‘‘ general 
reader” by especially admiring the style of the author 
and her success in catching the spirit of the age of which 
she writes. To us it seems that, while onc might com- 
mend such things as the luxury of her setting, her know- 
ledge of history, customs and art, and her generosity of 
incident, style and verisimilitude are the very two points 
where she breaks down entirely. The language is con- 
tinually so turgid and inflated that it is quite difficult to 
understand, the construction of sentences is often hope- 
lessly muddled, while at times the clumsy uneasiness of 
a phrase suggests that we are reading a poor transla- 
tion, or that the author thinks with difficulty in English. 
‘**T found life fair outside the monastery walls,’ the 
interrogated retorted unabashed with a baffling smile.” 

. ‘* * Curtis,’ quothed Pepper, ‘ was slapped by the 
miller’s wife!’ ’’. . . There was the handsome Mar- 
quis d’Erquehart—and behind that an amorousness, 
leaning his head against a miniature.” Or are these 
things, and many others like them, style? We know 
that it is dangerous to dogmatize on a quality so mut- 
able and elusive, but in dealing with the publisher's 
second statement we are on surer ground. It can be 
positively asserted that the author does not ‘‘ get the 
atmosphere of the time,” or of any other time. Bruges 
and its inhabitants were no more like this in 1520 than 
they are now. Human nature alters very slowly; and 
apart from unimportant differences of dress and speech 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, or the characters of Shakespeare 
and Cervantes, might be of our own day. One does 
not, of course, ask for naturalism in a romance; but, 
except in fairy stories, all interest is lost when the 
ictors become mere puppets. ‘ The Three Musketeers’ 
or ‘Queen Margot’ scarcely set out to be realistic; 
but how dull they would be without the robust humanity 
of D’Artagnan, Chicot and their innumerable com- 
panions! ‘The Two Flames’ is neither fantasy nor 


truth, but belongs to a literary school that we had sup- 
posed to be stone dead some time ago. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


of the works of certain contemporary writers still 

continues unabated. High prices were realized last 
week at the sale of the library of the late Elkin Mathews 
at Messrs. Hodgson’s. One can never explain how a 
particular author becomes a collector’s favourite. 
Literary eminence is certainly not the only criterion, for 
some most eminent writers never attain this kind of 
popularity—which sometimes, indeed, falls to those 
who could hardly be called eminent at all. Among 
writers whom it is a pleasure to see that the collector 
is beginning—rather tardily—-to appreciate, is Mr. 
Yeats, and the £13 paid last week for a copy of his 
first book, Mosada, published in 1886, is probably a 
record. The ten guineas given for Mr. Masefield’s 
Ballads, of 1903, is also, I think, a record price for 
this particular book, though the Salt-Water Ballads, 
of 1902, is worth even more. There must be many 
readers of the Saturpay Review who have on their 
shelves books which are, at the moment, worth far 
more than their owners imagine; and—a word to the 
wise—no man can tell how long this particular fashion 
will endure. 


| SEE that the craze for collecting the first editions 


Once more Mr. Grant Richards easily takes first 
place in the effectiveness of the designs on the paper 
covers of novels received this week for review. In fact 
he takes a ‘‘ double first,” for the cover to Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais’s Caged Birds, and the clever dazzle-pattern 
cover to Mr. Alec Waugh’s The Lonely Unicorn, are 
quite the most artistic as well as the most effective 
designs that have come in this week. The first, a 
pretty landscape design with figures, is the work of 
Mr. John Austen, and the ‘‘ dazzle pattern ’’ is from 
the brush of Mr. Noel Irving. The next most effec- 
tive design that I have seen in this week’s novels is the 
blue circle on the cover of Madame Albanesi’s Truth 
in a Circle, published by Messrs. Hutchinson. It 
appears to be signed ‘‘ Dodo.” 


I owe an apology to Mr. George F. Prior, to whose 
beautiful photographs of London in Messrs. Burrows 
& Co.’s new Guide Book | drew attention, for mis- 
naming him in my note on April 22. By way of heap- 
ing coals of fire on my head he has sent me a fine toned 
bromide enlargement of a photographic study of real 
strength and merit. The subject is a corner of Covent 
Garden within view of the Saturpay REVIEW windows. 
The last two pillars of the piazza of St. Paul’s Church 
form heavy foreground masses, full of ‘‘ quality,” 
through which the houses in the background appear as 
though floating in distance and atmosphere. I am 
most grateful to Mr. Prior, whose picture shall have 
an honoured place on our library walls. 


A book which would make a delightful supplement to 
Burrows’s Guide is Herbert Reynolds’s ‘ The Churches 
of the City of London’ (Lane, the Bodley Head). In 
the one volume I praised the photographs; this one 
1 praise for the rarer quality of being illustrated, not 
with photographs, but with charming drawings—a page 
to each—of 54 of Wren’'s towers and steeples. Mr. 
Reynolds has taken trouble, and ignored inconvenience 
or difficulty, in making his sketches from an effective 
view point; and the result is a most companionable 
little book, with the aid of which you may take an arm- 
chair survey of Wren's churches, and compare the 
beauties say of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, and St. 
Magnus, London Bridge. My only criticism is that the 
letterpress is a little meagre. On the other hand, con- 
sidering that more than fifty steeples are illustrated and 
described, the book cannot be called dear at 6s. net. 


I am glad to see that Messrs. Heinemann’s name 
now appears on the list of contributors to our Pyb. 
lishers’ Prizes for Competitions—a list which includes 
nearly all the principal publishing houses in Great 
Britain. But publishers are shy and suspicious folk, 
Some of them seem to be terribly afraid that this in. 
nocent little scheme is a deep-laid plot to provide all the 
readers of the SarurpAyY REvIEW with books for 
nothing. But I noticed that Mr. Fisher Unwin, whose 
books were chosen two weeks running, was astute 
enough to recognize that, so far as he was concerned, 
the more the merrier. As a matter of fact, this little 
arrangement should provide a useful key to the quality 
in reviews which makes readers desire to possess the 
books, and we may all learn something from it. This 
week’s victims are Messrs. Allen and Unwin and 
Messrs. Collins. 


I have long regarded Mr. B. Keble Chatterton as by 
far the ablest, most patient and thorough compiler of 
books about ships who has ever attempted that work, 
By no means inspired as a writer, he is yet so possessed 
by enthusiasm for his subject that it is with him a 
labour of love as well as industry, and consequently he 
does it well. His latest contribution is Q Ships and 
Their Story (Sidgwick & Jackson, 12s. 6d. net), a 
skilful and comprehensive compilation from the records 
of the craft used in the war to decoy submarines. A 
sense of the glorious daring of the heroes who manned 
these ships can hardly be effected in a volume which 
attempts to record so much fact, but Mr. Keble Chat. 
terton does his best with a mass of bewildering and 
intoxicating material. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs of unusual interest, and Mr. Chatter. 
ton has spared us the show of caution and secrecy 
which so often, in narratives compiled from official 
records, conceals a feebleness of understanding or 
emptiness of idea on the part of the compiler. I con- 
gratulate him both on having dragged forth this 
material into the light, and on having made such good 
use’ of it. 


The glass of luke-warm vermouth and gin embittered 
with angostura, which is the ordinary English apology 
for a cocktail, should be effectively banished by the 
appearance of a little book published by Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins entitled Cocktails and How to Mix Them 
(2s. 6d. net). It is by ‘‘ Robert,” the mixer at the 
Embassy Club, and is really a model of what such little 
books ought to be. The cocktail has definitely taken 
up its abode in England, for good or ill; and it is an 
increase of the good, or a diminution of the ill, that 
cocktails should be well instead of badly made. I hope 
that the ordinary young amateur cocktail mixer, who 
appears to think that a cocktail is good according to 
the number of ingredients that can be mixed into it, 
will take a lesson from the extreme simplicity of 
‘* Robert’s”” standard cocktails. But there is one 
secret which he does not emphasize, although he is well 
aware of it. Next to good materials, right propor 
tions and simplicity, the most important thing in mak 
ing a cocktail is to have the ice crushed small enough. 
Rattling a little gin round the base of an iceberg wil 
not make a cocktail. The ice must be pounded fine ia 
a cloth, and there must be enough of it to be slightly 
diluted by the ingredients and so form that foamy rim 
which, with the dullness of the glass, is the sign of # 
well shaken cocktail. All this at first sight may seem 
to have little to do with authors and publishers; but ! 
believe that cocktails have some interest for both, and 
they should be grateful to ‘‘ Robert” and Mr. Herbert 
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The Magazines 


The Nineteenth this month contains a number of articles of 
general literary interest, and one or two of especial appeal to 
readers of the SaTuRDay Review. Mr. Herbert P. Horne, w 
legacy to Florence of the Palagetto degli Alberti is described by 
Mr. Brockwell, was at one time a contributor to our columns, 
and was one of the band of pioneers who helped in the revival of 
good printing, though his principal interest lay in the history of 
art. Capt. Swinton reviews the present position of ‘ The Site of 
London University,’ insisting on the unsuitability of the cramped 
Bloomsbury site, its comparative costliness, and the fact that 
the question is still open, while he returns to the merits of the 
Holland Park site, repeating the arguments which we put for- 
ward some time ago—it is the only one, in our opinion, at all 
suitable for the purpose. Mr. Street describes the changes of 
attitude towards Byron which twenty years have brought about in 
him, and shows that the poet was essentially a man’s man. The 
contrast between ‘ Maggie Tulliver and La Dame aux Camelias ’ 
is a rather poor effort. ‘ The Persistent Image in Shelley’ takes 
up three or four images which seem to have impressed them- 
selves very early on the poet and coloured the whole of his 
imagery. Sir Arthur Keith investigates ‘The Origin of the 
Scottish People ’ and decides that whether Celtic, Pict or Saxon, 
they are essentially of one race—the Nordic. ‘ The Romance of 
Mathematics,’ by C. H. P. Mayo, seems to have been conscien- 
tiously got up by someone not very familiar with the subject. Dr. 
Armitage Robinson, in ‘The Westminster Burglary Again,’ 
examines the story of the robbery of the Royal Treasure from 
Westminster Abbey in 1303, and holds the opinion that the scene 
of the robbery was the Chamber of the Pyx, entered from the 
corner of the cemetery behind the chapter-house. Mr. Collett 
has an unusually interesting note on ‘ Water-Springs in English 
Life,’ in the course of which he insists on the dangers of a 
drought this summer, and Mr. W. W. White describes a rarely- 
noticed bird, ‘ The Cir! Bunting.’ 


The Fortnightly contains in this number a very good paper by 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence, entitled ‘ A Plummet for Bottom’s Dream,’ 
in which he examines the theory that many of the early quartos of 
Shakespeare are not acting versions, but represent the form which 
the plays had taken for Court representation. He points out 
that the influence of the Court, and, we would add, of the ultra- 
refined, has elways and everywhere been inimical to the progress 
of the drama. Mrs. Aria continues her reminiscences of ‘ Sir 
Henry Irving in Holiday Time.’ Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
describes Dandyism in a comparative study of ‘ Brummell and 
D’Orsay.’ Baroness Wrangel writes of ‘ My Life under Bolche- 
vik Rule and My Escape from Russia’ in an interesting paper 
which we seem to have read in a French periodical already. Sir 
Home Gordon examines ‘The Decay of Fast Bowling’ and 
offers some seasonable suggestions for its revival. Capt. Goad 
criticizes Mr. Baerlein in ‘ The Serbo-Albanian Frontier.’ Mr. 
Swift MacNeill destroys the claims made on behalf of Mr. Lloyd 
George to the prerogative of dissolution, and Gen. Sir George 
Aston eulogizes Mr. Taylor’s ‘ Wars of Marlborough ’ in a very 
interesting article. Mr. Gollomb describes the present position 
of International Socialism, and Mr. R. Machray, in ‘ The Baltic 
League,’ examines the present position of Lithuania. The first 
article, ‘ Is there a new Diplomacy? ’ insists on the necessity of 
less reticence on the part of our rulers as to their aims and 
accomplishments. 


The London Mercury this month has portraits of Mr. Maurice 
Baring and Mr. Masefield by Powys Evans, some verse of average 
merit, and a short story by Mr. Anderson of an American 
“sport.” Mr. E. M. Forster describes ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Abbey’s 
Difficulties ’ with the Keats family: Mr. Abbey was their trustee. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats gives us ‘ More Memories,’ with notes on John 
O’Leary—a very picturesque figure—Dr. Hyde, and the forma- 
tion of the Irish Literary Society. Mr. St. Loe Strachey describes 
‘The Vicissitudes of Blank Verse’ admirably with some well- 
chosen examples and some unaccountable omissions. A criticism 
of ‘ Maupassant’ by S. Benedetto Croce is interesting but not 
so illuminating to readers who know his work well as might have 
been expected. Mr. Hewlett describes the strange career of 
Joseph Emin, an Armenian, in England at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. Mr. Newdigate has something to say about 
the latest development in printing: the Blackpool Times is pro- 
duced now solely by litho-offset. Mr. E. Marsh throws doubt 
on the accuracy of the copies of the Byron letters recently pub- 
lished, and suggests a number of obvious emendations.. Mr. 
Hermann Bahr chronicles some literary celebrations in Ger- 
many, recent or to come, including those of Maximilian Harden 
and Gerhart Hauptmann, and the revival of Stifter’s Witiko. 
Among the ‘ Chronicles’ the most interesting are those of Mr. 
Vernon Rendall, Maurice Hewlett and Dr. Marett. 


The Print Collector's Quarterly contains articles on the Car- 
raci by Dr. Borenius, which suggests that a revival of interest in 
these artists may shortly be expected; on Paul Renouard by 
M. Clément-Janin, doing full justice to the work of this excellent 
draughtsman ; on ‘ the Clichés-Verre of the Barbizon School ' by 
Mr. O. H, Barnard, which is very full on the subject but does 
hot mention the account from original sources given by Miss 
Peacock in her book on Millet; and a list of the later Dry-Points 
of Muirhead Bone by Mr. Campbell Dedgeon. The number is 
fully and well iMustrated 


Cornhill opens with a character sketch of the Grand Duchess 
Serge, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, a saintly and well- 
loved figure at Moscow, who met her death with the Russian 
Imperial family. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan gives us the substance 
of his Sidgwick Memorial Lecture last year on ‘ History and Fic- 
tion.’ Mr. Jordan tells the story of ‘ Nobby,’ who worked his 
way up to the ease of a hunter’s life, and Prof. Weekly has a 
first-rate paper on ‘Mrs. Gamp and the King’s English,’ in 
which he shows how the vulgar speech of one generation pre- 
serves the characteristics of the ordinary language of a century 
earlier. Dean Hutton has a charming set of verses with the 
burden ‘* Ut fruantur posteri,’’ and the remainder of the number 
is quite good. 

Blackwood deals this month with East Africa, Ireland, the East 
Indies, Khordofan and Mesopotamia in its fact and fiction. Prof. 
Strahan is, as usual, good and outspoken in ‘Easters in Ireland’ ; 
Mr. Bernard Darwin tells the story of Elwes the Miser; and Mr. 
Howell narrates his adventures with a motor in ‘ Henry: the 
Record of a Faithful Slave.’ The serial, ‘ Murder Disqualifies,’ is 
at last reaching a crucial point, and the remaining sketches are 
up to the high level of our premier magazine. 


The Revue de Genéve is one of the most noteworthy magazines 
devoting themselves to modern thought and literature. This 
month’s number contains a story by Count Alexis Tolstoi, some 
translations of Hungarian poems by André Ady, and a very illu- 
minating account of a visit to Moscow recently by Senor Fer- 
nando de los Rios. The ‘ Chroniques Nationales ’ are devoted to 
a study of Chinese Poetry by a Chinaman, of the literary periodi- 
cals of Holland by M. Herman Robbers, and of Turkey, while 
international questions are also dealt with from the point of view 
of the League of Nations. The Review has a character of its 
own which renders it distinctive. 


The Mercure de France to hard contains among other articles 
of interest a paper by M. Wilmotte on the Latin antecedents of 
French romance. The author calls attention to the number of 
stories in Latin dating from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and differs entirely from Gaston Paris, who looked upon them as 
feeble scholastic exercises. He makes one slip in attributing the 
famous quotation by Dante in the Paolo and Francesca incident 
to a Lancelot in verse: it is made textually from the Italian 
version of the Prose Lancelot. M. Wilmotte has done much work 
on this subject, and his paper should attract the interest of a 
wide circle of readers than purely specialist periodicals reach. 
The literary reviews deal with Russia, Greece, Egypt, and 
American recent publications. 


The English Review has some quite interesting verse, an im- 
pression by Mr. Richard Curle of ‘ The East,’ a study of ‘ Mr. 
de la Mare ard the Grotesque,’ a translation of ‘ The Botanical 
Instinct ’ by M. Henri Fabre, and a review of ‘ Maynard Keynes 
on Probability’ with other papers on the Drama, Politics, Ire- 
land, etc. 

The Sociological Review contains an address by Mr. George 
Russell (A. E.) on ‘Ireland, Past and Future,’ admirably expressed 
and well-conceived. It is hopeful, but not for the immediate 
future. There are also articles by Mr. C. R. Fawcett (of Leeds 
University) and Prof. Desch (of Sheffield University) on the 
“* conurbation ’’ of British cities and on the development of the 
Sheffield steel industry. Mr. Constable, of the Wallace Collection, 
writes on the relation of Art to social movements. A new feature 
is a list of the detailed contents of sociological periodicals. 


The Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society just issued 
contain an illustrated paper on ‘ The Fifteenth Century Stained 
Glass of Clavering,’ which has been recently restored in a con- 
servative way, and is the most interesting in the county. Mr. 
Round contributes two papers on some Essex manors, and there 
are a number of other important notes and documents, such as 
make the publications of this society a model of archzxological 
work. 

The World’s Work this month gives us Mr. Page’s letters for 
Christmas, 1915, admirable and farseeing as ever. Who was the 
Cabinet Minister at that date who thought the war would last 
to 1918? Theré is a good study of agricultural conditions in 
‘The New Britain-Outside-the-Towns ’; Mr. Dawbarn describes 
the diamond fields in South-West Africa; Mr. G. P. Busch gives 
an interesting account of ‘ A Strange Pigmy People’ he came 
across in Colombia, on the north of S. America. There are also 
papers on the use of X-rays in detecting crime and on the steel 
trade of India. 


A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their 
library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 


Book of Cricket. By P. F. Warner. Dent. 
a. ana J Edmund Gosse. Cassell. 
. By C. BE. Montague. Chatto & Windus. 


Golf from Two Sides. By Roger and Joyce Wethered. Long: 
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fled by the rocky shore.’’ His strength acknowledges 
its limitations with a fine frank humour : 
The Moor is a full perilous Knight, 
He will take the head from off my 
And | prefer mine own head 
Before all the treasure of the illustrious Sultan. 
And when he comes to propose for the hand of Rosanda, 
like any bashful stripling of any time, he tarries 
* From Sunday again to Sunday.’’ None other than 
a Balkan race in its eartier development could have 
cung with so much gusto the eccentric relations of 
their hero with the gentler sex. The miserable 
Rosanda, for instance, was rash cnough to taunt 
Marko with her beauty. Promptly he cut off her right 
arm, cut owt her eyes, wrapped them in a silken 
kerchief and thrust them into her bosom. The 
Moorish lady who reseved him from his captivity, un- 
covering her dusky head, incited him to a disgusted and 
immediate decapitation, But it must not be forgotten 
that here was an age when the sword was ‘‘ sweet to 
handle,"’ an age wherein, if the Tsaritza wrote a letter, 
the balladist can proclaim, marvelling : 
She wrote with a pen 
As she had been a man. 
But there was tenderness enough in Marko towards 
his more rational acquaintance, horse or falcon. He 
could bury his piebald Sharatz ‘‘ better than he had 
buried Andrew his brother.’’ Nor, in the very heat of 
Kossovo, could he forget his falcon. So the bird re- 
minds him, bringing water in his beak for Marko to 
drink, where he lies sick ‘‘ by the way of heroes "’ : 
The Turks took me 
And clipped both my wings, 
Then thou tookest me in, Marko, 
And didst set me on a green fir-tree, 
That the Turkish horses might not destroy me. 
Thou gavest me the flesh of heroes to eat 
And red blood thou gavest me to drink, 
’Twas then, O Marko, that thou didst me service. 

Once only a note of mysticism creeps into these 
poems, a faint murmur of Christian supernaturalism 
supervening upon these positive pagan melodies. 
Sometimes an almost sophisticated humour laughs out 
for a moment, as when we learn of Marko that ‘‘ he 
went not to no leeches, but he went from inn to inn, 
seeking where should be the better wine.’’ Here, 
over the crude hills of Serbia, Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Chesterton can be seen, at last joining hands. Always 
an unfatigued red blood is beating in the pulse of these 
pages, with a fervour which may even terrify our 
heavy and disheartened time, but will not inspire it 
till the old endings are over and the beginnings are 
made again. 


MIXED GOLF 


Golf from Two Sides. By Roger and Joyce 
Wethered. Longmans. os. 6d. net. 


HIS treatise on golf is the joint production of two 

of our most brilliant young amateurs. Mr. 
Wethered scored a moral victory last year in the open 
championship, since it was only a careless step which 
prevented his winning. This achievement was all the 
more notable because many writers on golf—too quick 
despairers—had decided that our amateurs would 
never again repeat the successes of Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Hilton. Miss Wethered is probably the second best 
amongst women golfers. Consequently both know 
what they are writing about, and love what they 
know. Also they both write very well—not perhaps 
so well as they play, which could hardly be expected, 
but their literary handicap is certainly not worse than 
scratch, in spite of an occasionally fluffed shot like 
speaking of Mr. Tolley as ‘‘ the figurehead around 
which Oxford golf has centred.’’ Mr. Tolley is the 
last person who should be compared to a point, which 
has position but no magnitude. It is a moot point 
whether much can be learnt from books on golf. Miss 


Wethered tells us that when, in her golfing youth, she 
asked her brother for advice, ‘‘ his invariable answer 
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was that it was no use telling me anythi * 
should never be any good until I mo 
myself.’’ This Olympic utterance certainly —* 
the root of the matter. At the same time AL 
golfer may find a good many useful hints in the j 
structional chapters. Miss Wethered writes on drin 
ing and putting, whilst her brother describes the 
strokes made with wood or iron through the green. 
They both explain very clearly how they play the shots 
themselves, and show considerable faculty for analy 
ing complicated physical adjustments. Mr. Wethens 
writes two interesting chapters on American golf and 
Oxford golf. We specially like the story whic relates 
how Mr. Tolley, finding on a certain occasion that he 
had to do the last hole in one in order to tie for » 
medal, refused to play until the spectators were 
cleared away from the vicinity of the flag. The jn.. 
domitable personality which refuses to con te 
the possibility of defeat whilst a vestige of 
remains should be an asset in affairs which some 
Nw think more important than golf. Miss 
Vethered discusses the relative abilities of the best 
men and women at golf. She points out that on the 
average modern course, which demands long hitting 
as well as accurate play, there are usually from seven 
to nine holes where no woman can hope to reach the 
green in less than three, whilst every self-respecting 
plus man should get there in two. Consequently, the 
odds which the man should give to make a close match 
would be from seven to nine strokes. Up to date, how- 
ever, the annual match at Stoke Poges has shown 
that this is not quite enough; this year the men, giv. 
ing a half, won by seven matches to three. Probably 
the odds of a half, though physically adequate, do not 
quite allow for the moral disadvantage felt by those 
players who are consistently being out-driven. No 
doubt that disadvantage should not exist, but most 
of us know by painful experience that it does. When 
Taylor was at his best, is was constantly remarked as 
strange that he did not seem to mind having con- 
stantly to play the odd through the green, when he 
was up against one of the slashing drivers. Golf, like 
most other games, is in the last resort a contest of 
personalities. 


OLD JUNK 


Waiting for Daylight. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
Cassell. 7s.6d. net. 


N one of the papers in this delightful book Mr. 

Tomlinson wonders at the ban said to be imposed 
by publishers on war books. We have often wondered 
ourselves; but, while wondering, we have noticed that 
books about the war continue to figure in the pub- 
lishers’ lists. The answer to the riddle is conveyed 
ir the pages of ‘ Waiting for Daylight.’ If you write 
well enough about the war, and truthfully enough; if 
you probe below its surface fallacies to the truths of 
its mental reactions, you will have readers enough to 
justify your publisher taking the risk. People are 
tired of guns and glory, because they know now—for 
a while—how false all that nonsense is. Mr. Tom- 
linson’s book should be read to children, and to 
children’s children, to keep alive in their hearts the 
ungarnished truth about war. For the war has never 
really closed for men like Mr. Tomlinson, and never 
can; it came to an end physically, but it goes on still 
in their minds. Mr. Tomlinson writes about it with 
feeling, but with a fine restraint. He is humorous 
and ironical by turns. His irony is always effective 
but never bitter, but his smile is generally a little wry. 
The iron has entered his soul. Nothing can ever be the 
same. Such as he can never look again at his familiar 


hill without it bringing a quick memory of other hills 
not so quiet; can never come upon a barbed wire fence 
without seeing a tattered form swinging from it. Nor 
are these outward signs by any means the most signifi- 
cant. There are other things. 
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May 192? 
We knew from ‘ London River’ that Mr. Tomlin- 
was an artist. There is nothing in these subdued 
= that can alter that opinion, They are written 
remthe simplicity of sincerity and the economy of the 
= artist, so that though their subjects and the manner 
hele treatment are so slight, you feel that they go 
It is not what is said so much as what is 


oad that lends this book its true significance. 


Fiction 
Mortal Coils. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. net. 
R. ALDOUS HUXLEY'S new collection of short 
stories follows too eagerly in the footsteps of his 
recent novel, ‘ Crome Yellow He should have 
waited till he had a more portentous body of work to 
draw on before he ensconced himself again between 
doth covers; for Mr. Huxley has no right to issue 4 
book which is not ney inferior in charm and scholar- 
ship to the novel which preceded it, but actually, in 
challenging comparison with his first prose volume, 
‘Limbo,’ fails positively by the test. ‘ Limbo’ had 
already established this writer as the wittiest of his 
contemporaries. ‘Crome Yellow’ proved additionally 
that its author could intertwine the conversations 
and activities of his characters for more than the 
length of a short story. We were still detained strictly 
in the grey hollows of the brain. There all Mr. 
Huxley’s adventures came into being and were con- 
cluded. Hence we were hoping now that a maturer 
Mr. Huxley would transport us from time to time into 
the caverns of some more tumultuous organ. He was 
tu add emotion to wit and produce a drama worthy of 
his talents. We have been disappointed. In nothing 
he writes can cleverness be denied Mr. Huxley. The 
pity is lest no other praise be added to him. Even the 
solemn buffoonery of exotic scholarship with which he 
earlier delighted us, plays a meagre part in these new 
It is true that the sheer mechanism of ‘ The 
Gioconda Smile,’ the first of these stories, is consum- 
mate. Two eminent recent cases of arsenical poisons 
ing, one of which inspired it, will both ddd widely to 
the readers of this ingenious tale. But sheer mechanism 
is not enough. And even this is absent from the 
vicious Italian fantasy which follows it. On the terrace 
of a hillside hotel we are presented with an adulterous 
set of men and women who conduct their ‘ Permuta- 
tions Among the Nightingales’ with a cheap and 
cynical effrontery. For the purposes of this story we 
are not shocked by their flaccid morals. We are 
merely shocked that Mr. Huxley should have offered us 
such tinsel in place of the cleaner and keener metals 
he has taught us to expect from him. A more agree- 
able tale follows, ‘ The Tillotson Banquet,’ which nar- 
rates the discovery to the neo-Georgian world of a 
forgotten paleo-Victorian painter. Mr. Huxley spices 
his new dishes—his ‘ Nuns at Luncheon’ is notably 
overspiced—with a condiment we can easily tire of. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Huxley’s own palate is in 
revolt. 


My. Daughter Helen. 
Cape. 6s. net. 


NTIL Helen marries, her father’s narrative moves 

with a hesitating deliberation that calls for some 
patience and fortitude on the part of the reader. It is 
almost purely introspective, and it often seems doubtful 
whether the mental states so elaborately examined are 
quite worth so much trouble and adroitness. Mr. 
Monkhouse mentions with veneration the later works 
of Henry James, and himself displays what many con- 
vinced admirers of that distinguished writer consider his 
weaknesses—a tendency to split dry straws, to make a 
cult of the unimportant. It is avowedly done-here with 
intent, in conformity with a literary creed, and in de- 


By Allan Monkhouse. 


fiance of what the author knows to be the taste of the 
greater public; so that one is bound to respect his inde- 
pendence, even while disagreeing with his articles of 
faith. Perhaps if Helen herself had charmed us we 
should have more heartily welcomed her father's confes- 
sion of his pathetically overstrained devotion to her and 
yealousy of aflections. It is tenderly painted, in low 
tones, and it is impossible to refuse sympathy to the 
lonely widower whose whole life was centred on his 
child. But the gli we get of this tall, lange 
limbed, big footed Manchester girl, with her natural 
appetite for life partly held in check by a self-conscious 
intellectuality, are not very alluring. Fortunately (for 
wa) she loses her heart to a futile young qgoist who, 
after a few unsatisfactory years of married iife, gets 
himself into prison for forgery. This semi-brilliant 
wastrel is cleverly described—as indeed are all the char- 
acters, so far as they go—and his final escapade saves 
the book from the grey mists which had gathered about 
it. Possessing an artist's conscience and the skill of a 

workman, the author either holds that fiction, at 
its highest, should be about nothing in particular (which 
we suspect), or considers that subject to be the one 
which best suits his gifts. In either case we believe 
him to be mistaken. His later chapters prove that he 
could, if he chose, produce something more full-blooded 
than this; and we hope that he may yet do so. 


The Two Flames. By M. Maas. Cape. 7s.6d. 
net. 


HIS is a peculiar book. It recounts the adventures 
of Lucas van Leyden in the Low Countries during 
the early part of the sixteenth century, somewhat on the 
lines of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’ but in a markedly 
different manner. If Charles Reade periodically affected 
an exasperating simplicity of expression, the author of 
‘ The Two Flames’ is consistently grandiloquent. We 
are invited by the publisher of the novel, in a note on 
the wrapper, to show our superiority to the ‘‘ general 
reader” by especially admiring the style of the author 
and her success in catching the spirit of the age of which 
she writes. To us it seems that, while onc might com- 
mend such things as the luxury of her setting, her know- 
ledge of history, customs and art, and her generosity of 
incident, style and verisimilitude are the very two points 
where she breaks down entirely. The language is con- 
tinually so turgid and inflated that it is quite difficult to 
understand, the construction of sentences is often hope- 
lessly muddled, while at times the clumsy uneasiness of 
a phrase suggests that we are reading a poor transla- 
tion, or that the author thinks with difficulty in English. 
‘**T found life fair outside the monastery walls,’ the 
interrogated retorted unabashed with a baffling smile.” 
... ‘* * Curtis,’ quothed Pepper, ‘ was slapped by the 
miller’s wife!’ ’’. . . ‘‘ There was the handsome Mar- 
quis d’Erquehart—and behind that an amorousness, 
leaning his head against a miniature.” Or are these 
things, and many others like them, style? We know 
that it is dangerous to dogmatize on a quality so mut- 
able and elusive, but in dealing with the publisher’s 
second statement we are on surer ground. It can be 
positively asserted that the author does not “‘ get the 
atmosphere of the time,” or of any other time. Bruges 
and its inhabitants were no more like this in 1520 than 
they are now. Human nature alters very slowly; and 
apart from unimportant differences of dress and speech 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, or the characters of Shakespeare 
and Cervantes, might be of our own day. One does 
not, of course, ask for naturalism in a romance; but, 
except in fairy stories, all interest is lost when the 
ictors become mere puppets. ‘ The Three Musketeers’ 
or ‘Queen Margot’ scarcely set out to be realistic; 
but how dull they would be without the robust humanity 
of D’Artagnan, Chicot and their innumerable com- 
panions! ‘ The Two Flames’ is neither fantasy nor 
truth, but belongs to a literary school that we had sup- 
posed to be stone dead some time ago. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


of the works of certain contemporary writers still 

continues unabated. High prices were realized last 
week at the sale of the library of the late Elkin Mathews 
at Messrs. Hodgson’s. One can never explain how a 
particular author becomes a collector's favourite. 
Literary eminence is certainly not the only criterion, for 
some most eminent writers never attain this kind of 
popularity—which sometimes, indeed, falls to those 
who could hardly be called eminent at all. Among 
writers whom it is a pleasure to see that the collector 
is beginning—rather tardily—-to appreciate, is Mr. 
Yeats, and the £13 paid last week for a copy of his 
first book, Mosada, published in 1886, is probably a 
record. The ten guineas given for Mr. Masefield’s 
Ballads, of 1903, is also, I think, a record price for 
this particular book, though the Salt-Water Ballads, 
of 1902, is worth even more. There must be many 
readers of the Sarurpay Review who have on their 
shelves books which are, at the moment, worth far 
more than their owners imagine; and—a word to the 
wise—no man can tell how long this particular fashion 
will endure. 


[ere that the craze for collecting the first editions 


Once more Mr. Grant Richards easily takes first 
place in the effectiveness of the designs on the paper 
covers of novels received this week for review. In fact 
he takes a ‘‘ double first,” for the cover to Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais’s Caged Birds, and the clever dazzle-pattern 
cover to Mr. Alec Waugh’s The Lonely Unicorn, are 
quite the most artistic as well as the most effective 
designs that have come in this week. The first, a 
pretty landscape design with figures, is the work of 
Mr. John Austen, and the ‘‘ dazzle pattern ’’ is from 
the brush of Mr. Noel Irving. The next most effec- 
tive design that I have seen in this week’s novels is the 
blue circle on the cover of Madame Albanesi’s Truth 
in a Circle, published by Messrs. Hutchinson. It 
appears to be signed ‘‘ Dodo.” 


I owe an apology to Mr. George F. Prior, to whose 
beautiful photographs of London in Messrs. Burrows 
& Co.’s new Guide Book | drew attention, for mis- 
naming him in my note on April 22. By way of heap- 
ing coals of fire on my head he has sent me a fine toned 
bromide enlargement of a photographic study of real 
strength and merit. The subject is a corner of Covent 
Garden within view of the Saturpay REviEw windows. 
The last two pillars of the piazza of St. Paul’s Church 
form heavy foreground masses, full of ‘‘ quality,” 
through which the houses in the background appear as 
though floating in distance and atmosphere. I am 
most grateful to Mr. Prior, whose picture shall have 
an honoured place on our library walls. 


A book which would make a delightful supplement to 
Burrows’s Guide is Herbert Reynolds’s ‘ The Churches 
of the City of London’ (Lane, the Bodley Head). In 
the one volume I praised the photographs; this one 
I praise for the rarer quality of being illustrated, not 
with photographs, but with charming drawings—a page 
to each—of 54 of Wren’s towers and steeples. Mr. 
Reynolds has taken trouble, and ignored inconvenience 
or difficulty, in making his sketches from an effective 
view point; and the result is a most companionable 
little book, with the aid of which you may take an arm- 
chair survey of Wren’s churches, and compare the 
beauties say of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, and St. 
Magnus, London Bridge. My only criticism is that the 
letterpress is a little meagre. On the other hand, con- 


sidering that more than fifty steeples are illustrated and 
described, the book cannot be called dear at 6s. net. 


I am glad to see that Messrs. Heinemann’s 
now appears on the list of contributors to our P. 
lishers’ Prizes for Competitions—a list which inc} * 
nearly all the principal publishing houses jn 
Britain. But publishers are shy and suspicious ~4 
Some of them seem to be terribly afraid that die 7 , 
nocent little scheme is a deep-laid plot to provide all “a 
readers of the SaTurRpAy REVIEW with books f 
nothing. But I noticed that Mr. Fisher Unwin, wh 
books were chosen two weeks running, was, wan 
enough to recognize that, so far as he was condense 
the more the merrier. As a matter of fact, this little 
arrangement should provide a useful key to the qualit 
in reviews which makes readers desire to DOssess ml 
books, and we may all learn something from it. This 
week’s victims are Messrs. Allen and Unwin and 
Messrs. Collins. 


I have long regarded Mr. B. Keble Chatterton as by 
far the ablest, most patient and thorough compiler of 
books about ships who has ever attempted that work. 
By no means inspired as a writer, he is yet so possessed 
by enthusiasm for his subject that it is with him a 
labour of love as well as industry, and consequently he 
does it well. His latest contribution is Q Ships and 
Their Story (Sidgwick & Jackson, 12s. 6d. net), a 
skilful and comprehensive compilation from the records 
of the craft used in the war to decoy submarines. A 
sense of the glorious daring of the heroes who manned 
these ships can hardly be effected in a volume which 
attempts to record so much fact, but Mr. Keble Chat- 
terton does his best with a mass of bewildering and 
intoxicating material. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs of unusual interest, and Mr. Chatter- 
ton has spared us the show of caution and secrecy 
which so often, in narratives compiled from official 
records, conceals a feebleness of understanding or 
emptiness of idea on the part of the compiler. I con- 
gratulate him both on having dragged forth this 
ecg into the light, and on having made such good 
use of it. 


The glass of luke-warm vermouth and gin embittered 
with angostura, which is the ordinary English apology 
for a cocktail, should be effectively banished by the 
appearance of a little book published by Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins entitled Cocktails and How to Mix Them 
(2s. 6d. net). It is by ‘* Robert,” the mixer at the 
Embassy Club, and is really a model of what such little 
books ought to be. The cocktail has definitely taken 
up its abode in England, for good or ill; and it is an 
increase of the good, or a diminution of the ill, that 
cocktails should be well instead of badly made. I hope 
that the ordinary young amateur cocktail mixer, who 
appears to think that a cocktail is good according to 
the number of ingredients that can be mixed into it, 
will take a lesson from the extreme simplicity of 
‘* Robert’s” standard cocktails. But there is one 
secret which he does not emphasize, although he is well 
aware of it. Next to good materials, right propor- 
tions and simplicity, the most important thing in mak- 
ing a cocktail is to have the ice crushed small enough. 
Rattling a little gin round the base of an iceberg will 
not make a cocktail. The ice must be pounded fine in 
a cloth, and there must be enough of it to be slightly 
diluted by the ingredients and so form that foamy rim 
which, with the dullness of the glass, is the sign of a 
well shaken cocktail. All this at first sight may seem 
to have little to do with authors and publishers ; but ! 
believe that cocktails have some interest for both, and 
they should be grateful to ‘‘ Robert ” and Mr. Herbert 
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The Magazines 


Nineteenth this month contains a number of articles of 
> literary interest, and one or two of especial appeal to 
gow of the SATURDAY Review. Mr. Herbert P. Horne, whose 
ae Florence of the Palagetto degli Alberti is described by 
lege ckwell, was at one time a contributor to our columns, 
-. ‘as one of the band of pioneers who helped in the revival of 
poe mv rinting, though his principal interest lay in the history of 
good Capt Swinton reviews the present position of ‘ The Site of 
5 University,’ insisting on the unsuitability of the cramped 
Lon ury site, its comparative costliness, and the fact that 
uestion is still open, while he returns to the merits of the 
Holland Park site, repeating the arguments which we put for- 
some time ago—it is the only one, in our opinion, at all 
suitable for the purpose. Mr. Street describes the changes of 
ttitude towards Byron which twenty years have brought about in 
him and shows that the poet was essentially a man’s man. The 
contrast between ‘ Maggie Tulliver and La Dame aux Camelias ’ 
is a rather poor effort. ‘ The Persistent Image in Shelley’ takes 
three or four images which seem to have impressed them- 
> very early on the poet and coloured the whole of his 
> _ Sir Arthur Keith investigates ‘The Origin of the 
Scottish People ’ and decides that whether Celtic, Pict or Saxon, 
they are essentially of one race—the Nordic. ‘ The Romance of 
Mathematics,’ by C. H. P. Mayo, seems to have been conscien- 
tiously got up by someone not very familiar with the subject. Dr. 
Armitage Robinson, in ‘The Westminster Burglary Again,’ 
examines the story of the robbery of the Royal Treasure from 
Westminster Abbey in 1303, and holds the opinion that the scene 
of the robbery was the Chamber of the Pyx, entered from the 
corner of the cemetery behind the chapter-house. Mr. Collett 
has an unusually interesting note on ‘ Water-Springs in English 
Life,’ in the course of which he insists on the dangers of a 
drought this summer, and Mr. W. W. White describes a rarely- 
noticed bird, ‘ The Cirl Bunting.’ 


The Fortnightly contains in this number a very good paper by 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence, entitled ‘ A Plummet for Bottom’s Dream,’ 
in which he examines‘the theory that many of the early quartos of 
Shakespeare are not acting versions, but represent the form which 
the plays had taken for Court representation. He points out 
that the influence of the Court, and, we would add, of the ultra- 
refined, has elways and everywhere been inimical to the progress 
of the drama. Mrs. Aria continues her reminiscences of ‘ Sir 
Henry Irving in Holiday Time.’ Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
describes Dandyism in a comparative study of ‘ Brummell and 
D’Orsay.’ Baroness Wrangel writes of ‘ My Life under Bolche- 
vik Rule and My Escape from Russia’ in an interesting paper 
which we seem to have read in a French periodical already. Sir 
Home Gordon examines ‘The Decay of Fast Bowling’ and 
oflers some seasonable suggestions for its revival. Capt. Goad 
criticizes Mr. Baerlein in ‘ The Serbo-Albanian Frontier.’ Mr. 
Swift MacNeill destroys the claims made on behalf of Mr. Lloyd 
George to the prerogative of dissolution, and Gen. Sir George 
Aston eulogizes Mr. Taylor’s ‘ Wars of Marlborough ’ in a very 
interesting article. Mr. Gollomb describes the present position 
of International Socialism, and Mr. R. Machray, in ‘ The Baltic 
League,’ examines the present position of Lithuania. The first 
article, ‘ Is there a new Diplomacy? ’ insists on the necessity of 
less reticence on the part of our rulers as to their aims and 
accomplishments. 


The London Mercury this month has portraits of Mr. Maurice 
Baring and Mr. Masefield by Powys Evans, some verse of average 
merit, and a short story by Mr. Anderson of an American 
“sport.” Mr. E. M. Forster describes ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Abbey’s 
Difficulties ’ with the Keats family: Mr. Abbey was their trustee. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats gives us ‘ More Memories,’ with notes on John 
O'Leary—a very picturesque figure—Dr. Hyde, and the forma- 
tion of the Irish Literary Society. Mr. St. Loe Strachey describes 
The Vicissitudes of Blank Verse’ admirably with some well- 
chosen examples and some unaccountable omissions. A criticism 
of ‘Maupassant ’ by S. Benedetto Croce is interesting but not 
% illuminating to readers who know his work well as might have 
been expected. Mr. Hewlett describes the strange career of 
Joseph Emin, an Armenian, in England at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. Mr. Newdigate has something to say about 
the latest development in printing: the Blackpool Times is pro- 
duced now solely by litho-offset. Mr. E. Marsh throws doubt 
on the accuracy of the copies of the Byron letters recently pub- 
lished, and suggests a number of obvious emendations. Mr. 
Hermann Bahr chronicles some literary celebrations in Ger- 
many, recent or to come, including those of Maximilian Harden 
and Gerhart Hauptmann, and the revival of Stifter’s Witiko. 
Among the ‘ Chronicles ’ the most interesting are those of Mr. 
Vernon Rendall, Maurice Hewlett and Dr. Marett. 


The Print Collector’s Quarterly contains articles on the Car- 
raci by Dr. Borenius, which suggests that a revival of interest in 
these artists may shortly be expected; on Paul Renouard by 
M. Clément-Janin, doing full justice to the work of this excellent 
draughtsman ; on ‘ the Clichés-Verre of the Barbizon School ’ by 
Mr. 0. H. Barnard, which is very full on the subject but does 
tot mention the account from original sources given by Miss 
tacock in her book on Millet ; and a list of the later Dry-Points 
of Muirhead Bone by Mr. Campbell Dodgson. The number is 
fully and well illustrated 


Cornhill opens with a character sketch of the Grand Duchess 
Serge, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, a saintly and well- 
loved figure at Moscow, who met her death with the Russian 
Imperial family. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan gives us the substance 
of his Sidgwick Memorial Lecture last year on ‘ History and Fic- 
tion.’ Mr. Jordan tells the story of ‘ Nobby,’ who worked his 
way up to the ease of a hunter’s life, and Prof. Weekly has a 
first-rate paper on ‘Mrs. Gamp and the King’s English,’ in 
which he shows how the vulgar speech of one generation pre- 
serves the characteristics of the ordinary language of a century 
earlier. Dean Hutton has a charming set of verses with the 
burden “* Ut fruantur posteri,”” and the remainder of the number 
is quite good. 

Blackwood deals this month with East Africa, Ireland, the East 
Indies, Khordofan and Mesopotamia in its fact and fiction. Prof. 
Strahan is, as usual, good and outspoken in ‘Easters in Ireland’ ; 
Mr. Bernard Darwin tells the story of Elwes the Miser; and Mr. 
Howell narrates his adventures with a motor in ‘ Henry: the 
Record of a Faithful Slave.’ The serial, ‘ Murder Disqualifies,’ is 
at last reaching a crucial point, and the remaining sketches are 
up to the high level of our premier magazine. 


The Revue de Genéve is one of the most noteworthy magazines 
devoting themselves to modern thought and literature. This 
month’s number contains a story by Count Alexis Tolstoi, some 
translations of Hungarian poems by André Ady, and a very illu- 
minating account of a visit to Moscow recently by Senor Fer- 
nando de los Rios. The ‘ Chroniques Nationales ’ are devoted to 
a study of Chinese Poetry by a Chinaman, of the literary periodi- 
cals of Holland by M. Herman Robbers, and of Turkey, while 
international questions are also dealt with from the point of view 
of the League of Nations. The Review has a character of its 
own which renders it distinctive. 


The Mercure de France to hand contains among other articles 
of interest a paper by M. Wilmotte on the Latin antecedents of 
French romance. The author calls attention to the number of 
stories in Latin dating from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and differs entirely from Gaston Paris, who looked upon them as 
feeble scholastic exercises. He makes one slip in attributing the 
famous quotation by Dante in the Paolo and Francesca incident 
to a Lancelot in verse: it is made textually from the Italian 
version of the Prose Lancelot. M. Wilmotte has done much work 
on this subject, and his paper should attract the interest of a 
wide circle of readers than purely specialist periodicals reach. 
The literary reviews deal with Russia, Greece, Egypt, and 
American recent publications. 


The English Review has some quite interesting verse, an im- 
pression by Mr. Richard Curle of ‘ The East,’ a study of ‘ Mr. 
de la Mare ard the Grotesque,’ a translation of ‘ The Botanical 
Instinct ’ by M. Henri Fabre, and a review of ‘ Maynard Keynes 
on Probability ’ with other papers on the Drama, Politics, Ire- 
land, etc. 

The Sociological Review contains an address by Mr. George 
Russell (A. E.) on ‘Ireland, Past and Future,’ admirably expressed 
and _ well-conceived. It is hopeful, but not for the immediate 
future. There are also articles by Mr. C. R. Fawcett (of Leeds 
University) and Prof. Desch (of Sheffield University) on the 
“* conurbation ” of British cities and on the development of the 
Sheffield steel industry. Mr. Constable, of the Wallace Collection, 
writes on the relation of Art to social movements. A new feature 
is a list of the detailed contents of sociological periodicals. 


The Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society just issued 
contain an illustrated paper on ‘ The Fifteenth Century Stained 
Glass of Clavering,’ which has been recently restored in a con- 
servative way, and is the most interesting in the county. Mr. 
Round contributes two papers on some Essex manors, and there 
are a number of other important notes and documents, such as 
make the publications of this society a model of archzological 
work. 

The World’s Work this month gives us Mr. Page’s letters for 
Christmas, 1915, admirable and farseeing as ever. Who was the 
Cabinet Minister at that date who thought the war would last 
to 1918? There is a good study of agricultural conditions in 
‘The New Britain-Outside-the-Towns ’; Mr. Dawbarn describes 
the diamond fields in South-West Africa; Mr. G. P. Busch gives 
an interesting account of ‘A Strange Pigmy People’ he came 
across in Colombia, on the north of S. America. There are also 
papers on the use of X-rays in detecting crime and on the steel 
trade of India. 


A Library List 
The following books are suggested to those making up their 
library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 


A Book of Cricket. By P. F. Warner. Dent. 

Aspects ana Impressions. By Edmund Gosse. Cassell. 

Disenchantment. By C. E. Montague. Chatto & Windus. 

Golf from Two Sides. By Roger and Joyce Wethered. Long- 
mans. 

Lord Byron’s Correspondence. Edited by John Murray. 
Murray. 

*Mortal Coils. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 

*Mr. Prohack. By Arnold 

*My Daughter Helen. By Alan Monkhouse. pe. 

cal His Work. By L. Descour. Fisher Unwin. 
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Competitions 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes will be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. The prizes will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the Sarurpay Revigw in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘* Com- 
petition ’’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2; 
they will not be opened before Tuesday morning, so as 
to give country readers an equal chance with those in London. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 


selected :— 

Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 

Basil Blackwell Hodder & Stoughton Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Odhams Press 


bourne Herbert Jenkins Stanley Paul 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam's 
Collins Jarrold Routledge 
Dent John Lane, The Bodley Sampson Low 
Fisher Unwin Head Selwyn & Blount 
Foulis Macmillan S.P.C.K. 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 
Below are the subjects for competition :— 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
description of the contemporary novel, by a Historian of 
English Literature writing a century hence. The term 
** contemporary ’’ refers to the present period, not to the 
period of the hypothetical historian. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
lyric, not exceeding sixteen lines in length, expounding the 
Theory and Practice of Musical Comedy. 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. All entries must arrive at the Sarurpay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Friday, May 26, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week. 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 9. 


TO-DAY THIS LOYAL SENTIMENT I GIVE: 

Our Gracious MONARCH, FRIENDS! LONG MAY HE LIVE! 

Renowned, though small, for cheerfulness and glee. 

A river—but beheaded it must be. 

Here few but natives could find sweet repose. 

Without it, General, can you beat your foes? 

Look where the Rhone resumes his arrowy course. 

See! ic’s transposed : no need, then, for a horse. 

Famed Chiltern’s son: he never was thought wild. 

Its nodding plume appalled the warrior’s child. 

‘* Her eye proclaimed her of the Briton-line.”’ 

10. Fair land of valour, mirth, romance, and wine! 

11. You can’t deny that it looks very black. 

12. Emilia may put you on its track. 

13. My “ glittering minarets ”’ the Wanderer saw. 

14. A penalty inflicted by the law. 

N.B.—For Lights 9 and 13, see ‘The Bard’ and ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 8. 


‘ IN THIS WORLD’S TROUBLED SEAS THE ONLY STABLE ROCKS, ’* 
LONG MAY THEY BEAR UNSCATHED THE BILLOWS’ FIERCEST SHOCKS ! 


1. ‘ Festina lente ’’ of their tribe’s the motto. 

2. Our naked forbears found it in a grotto. 

3. ‘* Heart-easing Mirth, that goddess fair and free.” 

4. He’ll plead your cause if you will pay his fee. 

5. As “* Victory’s favourite son’? my duke was known. 
6. Unlawful! To the dogs let it be thrown! 
8 
9 
10 


A long-legged race, destructive to our crops. 
Fixed on his whirling wheel that never stops. 
Consult me, if you think you’ve suffered wrong. 
“‘ She called on Echo still through all the song.” 
11. Imperial power: no need of anger here! 
12. ‘ Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career.’ 
13. The mason needs me when he builds a wall. 
14. Don’t miss it: it is very very small! 
15. His masterpiece was Tell: need more be told? 
16. A forfeit paid in Ireland of old. 
*See Saturpay Review, April 22. 


6 May 1922 
Solution to Acrostic No. 8, 


T ardigrad A! 


1A division of ed i . 
entates including sloths, 


E uphrosyn E? 2 See Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro.’ 
B arriste R 
R ivol Is 3 Napoleon called Masséna 
I ii Cit Rivoli) “ Venfant chéri dent Duke of 
T ipul A¢ and the phrase was adopted by Pepe. i 
I xio N 4The genus includes the daddy-long-lege 
S olicito R crane-fly. or 
H op ES 5 Collins, ‘ Ode to the Passions.’ 
m Pire 

arcea U6 6 * Childe Harold,’ Canto 3 
P lum(-bo) B 
I nfinitesima L 7 The murderer’s blood-fi i 
Rossin I Irish law to be paid the faa by old 
E ri c7 murdered. Y of the 


Acrostic No. 8.—The first correct solution r 
Miss C. Bridges, 7 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Brice em 
selected as her prize ‘What Next in Europe?’ by Pen 
Vanderlip, published by Allen & Unwin, which was reviewed ig 
our columns last week under the title ‘ An American on Europe.” 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 26. 
By H. Maxwe Pripgaux. 


BLACK (7). 


Wu 
Yaz 


WHITE (6). 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him by the first post on May 9. 


PROBLEM No. 25. 
Solution, 


BLACK : 
Any move. 


WHITE : 
(1) B-Kt4. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 


ProsiemM No. 25.—The first correct solution received was from 
Mr. E. F. Emmet, of 11 Kenilworth Road, Ealing, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ The Prisoners of Hartling,’ by J. D. Beres- 
— — by Messrs. Collins, and reviewed in our columns 
ast week. 


Prostem No. 24.—Correct from Rev. S. W. Sutton, E. R, 
C. R. Sopwith, W. A. Jesper, A. S. Brown, Helen Grimshaw, 
¢. O. Grimshaw, E. Cameron, Albert Taylor, E. H. Knight, 
G. C. Hughes, C. S. Lewis, E. J. B. Lloyd, A. W. Death, junr., 
Col. A. H. P. Turner, Spencer Cox, H. A. Payne, P. I. Wynd- 
ham, Mrs. H. Williams, J. Kabane and A. Lewis. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS. 

R. Brack anD oTHERS.—In No. 24, R-Kt5 is met by B-Kt 2nd; 
R-B5 and R-R4 by P-B6; R-OBsq by P-K6; K-K6 by Bchs, 
and R-K3 by Kt-R5. 

A. Lewis.—Had you remembered to write ‘‘ Competition ” out- 
side your cover, you would have had the prize for the first solu- 
tion of No. 24 received. 

G. H. Knicut.—Quite right. In No. 22 we should have given 
P-Kt3 as the defence to B x BP, instead of Q-K4. 

W. Steer (Calcutta).—Quite right with No. 17. 

We regret that lack of space prevented us last week from 
announcing that Mr. J. H. Blake won the first place in the 
Major Tourney at Weston-super-Mare. Maroczy was second, and 
Sir George A. Thomas and F. D. Yates tied for third place, fol- 
lowed by E. Spencer and B. Kostich (equal 4th) and A. Louis, 
A. J. Mackenzie, G. Tregaskis and H. E. Price in the order 
named. It is proposed to make the congress at Weston a biennial 
event. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Shaded Lights: On Men and Books. Melrose: 3s. 6d. net. 
= + Opera. Caricatures by Powys Evans. Palmer: 
6d. net. 


the Fourth Wall. By W. A. Darlington. Chapman & 


Hall: 12s. 6d. net. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
of the Great War. By John Buchan. Vol. III. In 


four vols. Nelson: 25s. net each. : 
Over a Pipe. By James Glass. Simpkin :.7s. 6d. net. 
Years in Paris. By Princess Pauline Metternich. Nash & 
: 10s. 6d. net. 
oad ting in Three Continents. By Julius Chambers. The 
Bodley Head: 12s. 6d. net. 
Pages from the Past. By John Ayscough. Longmans: 7s. 6d. 


shins and Their Story. By E. Keble Chatterton. Sidgwick 
& Jackson: 12s. 6d. net. 

Social Struggles in Antiquity. By M. Beer. Translated by 
H. J. Stenning. Parsons: 6s. net. 

Spanish Galicia. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. The Bodley Head: 

. net. 

Otte History of India. Vol. I—Ancient India. 
Edited by E. J. Rapson. Cambridge University Press: 42s. 


t. 
toy Franciscans and Jesuits. By Arthur S. B. Freer. 
S.P.C.K.: 5s. net. 
Vijaya Dharma Suri : His Life and Work. By A. J. Sunavala. 
Cambridge University Press: 5s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 

ca’s Book. A Volume of Verse. By William Van Wyck. 
Selwyn & Blount: 3s. 6d. net. 

Little Plays of St. Francis. By Laurence Housman. Sidgwick 
& Jackson: 10s. 6d. net. 

The Masque of Morning. By Edward Viets. Boston, U.S.A., 
The Four Seas Publishing Co.: $1. 

Via Triumphalis. By Edward J. Thompson. Oxford University 
Press, Milford: 6s. net. 


FICTION 


A Daughter of the Sand. “By Mrs. Frances Everard. Hutchin- 
son: 7s. 6d. net. 

A Prince of Intrigue. By May Wynne. Jarrolds: 2s. net. 

Caged Birds. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 

Exploits of Asaf Khan. By “ Afghan.”” Jenkins: 7s. 6d. net. 

His Last Bow. By A. Conan Doyle. New Edition. Murray: 
2s. net. 

In the Mayor’s Parlour. By J. S. Fletcher. The Bodley Head: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Maria Chapdelaine. By Louis Hemon. Translated by W. H. 
Blake. Macmillan: 6s. net. 

Marietta is Stolen. By Margot Neville. Parsons: 7s. 6d. net. 

Nicolette. By Baroness Orczy. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Pan and the Twins. By Eden Phillpotts. Grant Richards: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Salty. By Charles Weston. New Edition. Collins: 2s. 6d. net. 

Storm Passage. By James Hilton. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Lonely Unicorn. By Alec Waugh. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Mercy of Allah. By Hilaire Belloc. Chatto & Windus: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Theodore Savage. By Cicely Hamilton. Parsons: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Old Eve. By Basil Creighton. Chatto & Windus. 8s. net. 

The Spinster Aunt. By Edward Burke. Jenkins: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Stronger Influence. By F. E. Mills Young. Hodder & 
Stoughton : 7s. 6d. net. 

The Texan. By James B. Hendryk. Jarrolds: 2s. net. 

The Unknown Ireland. By V. de Saint Helme. Dawson. 

The Woman and the Priest. By Grazia Deledda. Cape: 6s. net. 

Truth in a Circle. By Madame Albanesi. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. 
net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A Withered Nosegay. By Noel Coward. Christophers: 5s. net. 

Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits in the British Museum. 
Vol. V. By Freeman O’Donoghue and Henry M. Hake. 
British Museum: 15s. net. 

Chamber of Shipping in the United Kingdom. 1921-1922 Annual 
Report. Witherby. 

Cocktails: How to Mix Them. By ‘‘Robert.”’ Jenkins: 2s. net. 

Excursions in Victorian Bibliography. By Michael Sadleir. 
Chaundy & Cox: 21s. net. 

tw to Become a Pianist. By Mark Hambourg. Pearson: 
Ss. Od. net. 

a Tennis : Do’s and Don’t’s. By A. E. Crawley. Methuen : 
net. 

Medical Proof of the Miraculous. By E. le Bec. Harding & 
More : 6s. net. 

Mount Everest. The Reconnaisance 1921. By Lt.-Col. C. K. 
Howard Bury. Arnold: 25s. net. 

The Andaman Islanders. By A. R. Brown. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press: 40s. net. 

The Press and the Organization of Society. By Norman Angell. 
Labour Publishing Co. : 3s. 6d. net. 

The Provinces of Ireland. Edited by George Fletcher. Con- 
naught, 6s. 6d. net.; Leinster, 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Royal Academy (Illustrated). Published for the Royal 
Academy by Walter Judd: 3s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the S.P.G. By Canon C. H. Robinson. Mowbray: 

Ss. net, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW B@OK BULLETIN 


ISSUED From 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, w.c. 


PASTEUR AND HIS WORK. 


By L. DESCOUR. 15s. net. 
“There is no story to equal Pasteur’s in all the records of man’s 
achievement. No story at once so human, so patient, so full of 
triumph. For Pasteur was not only a great chemist and a great 
thinker. Above all he was a great man.”—The Times. 


EINSTEIN & THE UNIVERSE. 


By CHARLES NORDMANN. With a Preface by the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Haldane. 10s. 6d. net. 
“*M. Charles Nordmann, astronomer to the Observatory of Paris, 
sae by far the clearest account that has yet appeared of the 
amous Einstein theory of Relativity. . .. The sweep and the breadth 

of the thought in this book render it extraordinarily attractive.” 
Daily Mail. 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY. 
Before Death. Proefs of the 


Existence of the Soul. 

By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 10s. 6d. net. 
“This book by the famous French astronomer on the soul’s 
existence and persistence after ‘ death’ is destined to rank among 
the great classical work on Spiritualism contributed by eminent 
men of science.""—International Psychic Gazette. 


ASPECTS OF JEWISH LIFE 
AND THOUGHT. 


The Letters of BENAMMI. 10s. 6d. net. 
“To those who think of Jews as the accomplice or instigator of 
Bolshevism or revolution, who think that the hidden hand is that 
of a Jew, or who supposes that there may be after all something 
in the ‘ Protocols,’ these letters should, and will if he read them, 
come as a revelation.’"—Manchester Guardi 


TRAPPING WILD ANIMALS 
IN MALAY JUNGLES. 


By CHARLES MAYER. 
(Second Impressions) 
“A book of rare quality is ‘ Trapping Wild Animals.’ It is the 
story brilliantly told by the author of his thrilling adventures and 
narrow escapes in his business of collecting wild animals for 
series and Zoological Gardens.”"—Daily Mail. 


ON the TRAIL of the PIGMIES. 


An Account of an Anthropological Exploration. 

By Dr. LEONARD JOHN VANDEN BERGH, LL.B. 

With over a hundred Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
The author’s ten years’ experience in Central Africa enabled him 
to get to the heart of native life through his intimate knowledge 
of their languages, and his long study of their characters. 


LORDS AND COMMONERS. 


By SIR HENRY LUCY. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
(Second Impression.) 
“‘ With entertaining gossip and anecdote Sir Henry Lucy wanders 
from Parliamentary oratory to the New Journalism, and introduces 
statesmen, artists, literary men, social celebrities, and a host of 
other interesting people whom he has known.”—Saturday West- 
minster Gazette. 


TWO “AUCTION BRIDGE” BOOKS 


By MILTON C. WORK, Chairman of the Cards Com- 
mittee, New York Whist Club. 


AUCTION BRIDGE METHODS 
UP-TO-DATE. 7s. 6d. net. 


AUCTION BRIDGE FOR TWO 
OR THREE: 


With New Laws for these Games. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Work is a brilliant player and an admirable writer. He is 
clear-headed, logical, and concise. A all, he is practical.” 

The Daily Mail. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 
MY ALASKAN IDYLL. 


By the Author of ‘* Alaska Man’s Luck.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 
A further instalment of the Author’s story of his fight, 
against man and Nature, for an existence in the wilds of 
Alaska. 


STORM PASSAGE. 


By JAMES HILTON, Author of ‘‘ Catherine Herself.” 
7s. 6d.net. 


8s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Ter., London, W.C.2. 
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SETS OF 


STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR SALE 
all in first-rate condition 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 11th Edn. 29 vols. Wholebound, 
sheepskin. Thin paper. £38. 

Cambridge Modern History. 14 vols. Buckram. £10 10s. 

English Dialect Dictionary. Wright. 6 vols. 4to. £7 10s. 

ae Dialect Society. Complete. In 37 vols. Half morocco. 

10 10s. 

Pope’s Works. De Roveray’s Edn. tates. 18 vols. in 9. 
Roy 8vo. Large paper. Russia gilt extra. £12 10s. 
1804-6. 

Sowerby’s Botany. 13 vols. Imp. 8vo. Morocco backs. £16. 
1 


902. 

Malory, Morte d’Arthur. Illustrated by Beardsly. 2 vols. 4to. 
White vellum gilt. £12. 1893. 

Pater’s Works. Edn. de Luxe. 9 vols. 8vo. £12 10s. 1900. 

Arnold (Matthew), Works. Edn. de Luxe. 15 vols. 8vo. £9. 
1903. 


Tennyson, Life and Works. Edn. de Luxe. 12 vols. 8vo. 

. 1898. 

Fitzgerald (Edward), Works. Edn. de Luxe. 7 vols.  8vo. 
£5 10s. 1902 


Swinburne, Poems and Plays. 11 vols. Ist issue. £4 4s. 

Economic Journal. Vols. 1 to 23, half calf; 24 to 30 (Part 1), 
in parts. £18. 1891-1920. 

Scott, Waverley Novels. Temple Edn. 48 vols. £3 10s. 

Ruskin, Works. Library Edn. Illustrated. 39 vols. Buckram. 


£16. 

Dictionary National Biography. Complete with Supplements, etc. 
73 vols. Half morocco. £37. 1885-1913. , 

Ditto. 23 vols. Cloth. Re-issue on thin paper. £18. 

Arabian Nights (Burton). Karma-Shastra Edn. 16 vols., large 
8vo. £48. Benares. Ii 

Livre des Mille Nuits et une Nuit (Mardrus). 16 vols. 8vo. 
Paper wrappers. £6. 1900-4. 

=, British Poets. 8vo. Green cloth gilt. 42 vols. 8vo. 

3 3s. 

Shakespeare. Arden Edn. 33 vols. 8vo. Cloth. £6 10s. 

Milton’s Works, with Life by Mitford. 8 vols. 8vo. Calf gilt 
extra. 4,7 10s. 1863. 

Magazine of Art. 28 vols. 4to. Cloth gilt. Complete set. 
£3 10s. CassEtt. 1879-1904. 

Hutchins, History of Dorset. 4 vols. Folio. Half morocco, 
gilt edges. Third Edn. 1861. (Wanting one map.) £5 5s. 

Voltaire, uvres. Illustrated. 13 vols. Roy. 8vo. Morocco 
back gilt. £5. 1853. 

Morris (W), Saga Library. 6 vols. £2 15s. 


for cash by 


G. & E. BROWN, SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 
119 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W.2 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 
DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity Grapnic. 
L oO N D oO N *‘ A brilliant book.”—Tue Times. 
“ Particularly 


AND By Sir E.T. COOK. 5th Edition Revised. 


** The best handboek to London ever issued.""—Liverroor Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. WEST SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX. 


si 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. S. DEVON & 8. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangollen—Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


HE ADDRESS of the Editorial, 

Publishing and Advertising Offices 

of The Saturday Review is 9 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number : Gerrard 3157. 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- per 
annum, at home and abroad. 


ENVI RO N s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ULSTER’S STAND FOR UNION 
By RONALD McNEILL, M.P. This book con i 
descriptions of the chief events in one of the most pera 
political campaigns on record. The story of the ordinary 
which created so great a sensation in March 114, sa 
detail for the first time by a writer who was in dabe'en po 
the Ulster leaders, and has had access to many ped cs 
of information. | The book discloses secrets that sift 
surprise in certain quarters. — 


net. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN. 
By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. “ The most ambitious 
successful attempt yet made to interpret the various pre 
Japanese country life to the Western world.”—The T; ~ 
With numerous illustrations. ae 


THE 74TH (YEOMANRY) DIVISION 
IN SYRIA AND FRANCE. By MAJOR C. H. DUDLEY 
WARD, D.S.O., M.C. Foreword by Field-Marshal VISCOUNT 
ALLENBY. The main portion of their history deals with the 
. conquest of Syria by Lord Allenby ; it was a great achievement 
With Illustrations and Maps. 21s, net. 


SOME REVOLUTIONS AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC EXPERIENCES. By the late RT. HON. SIR 
HENRY ELLIOT, G.C.B. “ Full of very entertaining rea 
and contains intimate details of the history of a period of 
interest.’"— Westminster Gazette. With portrait. 16s. net, 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES, II 
1886-1906. By the RT. HON. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON 
G.C.S.I. “ Readers of the first volume will be prepared for 
the fascination of his second. He has a good story to tell, and 
tells it with an easy grace.”’"—The Times. 15s. net. 


INTERLUDES, RECORDS AND REFLECTIONS. 
By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus.D. “ He 
always writes on music with wit and wisdom, and his new 
volume will be heartily welcomed. There are many good stories 
in the book.”’—Daily News. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE EMPRESS MARIE-LOUISE 
PRIVATE DIARIES OF. WIFE OF NAPOLEON I. With 
an historical introduction by Mc FREDERIC MASSON. The 
three journals of her travels were written by Marie-Louise “ for 
myself alone,’’ and throw a new light on her observant 
character. Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


EDMOND WARRE, D.D., 
Sometime Head Master and Provost of Eton College. By 
C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. “ He will go down to posterity 
as one of the greatest head masters of all times. .- 
very vivid impression.”"—Westminster Gasette. Illus. 21s. net. 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS. 
By R. W. S. BISHOP. The record of a doctor who has made 


a close study of the lives of the Yorkshire folk and their curious 
characteristics and traditions. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. “ Some of the great pro- 
blems that perplex the thoughtful in every age are discussed in 
a simple and attractive fashion in Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s new 
book . . . he has managed the argument with much skill 
and vivacity.—The Spectator. 12s. net. 


THE GREEN MOTH. 
By G. E. MITTON and J. G. SCOTT. ‘A most unusual 
heroine, she jumps from a snarling young person in native dress 
to English elegance . . . excellent reading, with its back- 
ground of Burmese mystery and charm.”—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


CREEDS OR NO CREEDS? 
A Critical Examination of the Basis of Modernism. By 
CHARLES HARRIS, D.D., Author of ‘ Pro Fide.’ With 
Forewords by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
the Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. This book grapples 
seriously with the fundamental question of the possibility of 
attaining te objective truth in the sphere of religion. _15s. net. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF NEW 
AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
JOHN MURRAY, London, W.1. 
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—— arn | - avill not be 
By ELINOR * A very interesting book.” 
Wacky. 


ye MAN AND MAID 


By the Author of “THREE WEEKS,” &e., &e. 


MILLS 
py LADY D 


A vivid romance of 

the Algerian Desert. 

“Exciting and full of incident.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


—s« THE TENT OF BLUE 


By the Author of ‘THE LAUGHTER OF FOOLS,” &e. 
“A really clever first novel.” 
Times. 


OHN-I OE 

a — 

ciapys J The autobiography of 

By woman whose pas frem gi 
heed to womscheod 
contributing to the eomplete 
development of her nature. 


1/6 et SPILLED WINE 


“A lively narrative ef ‘good 
THUR MILLS tocta life exelting fot «Warwick 
soc exeit: or 
By AR shire, London, and a 
‘imes 


yee. PILLARS OF SALT 


By the Author of “‘ URSULA VANET.” 


By W. L. BLENNERHASSETT By JAMES BERNARD FAGAN 


THE RED SHADOW | THE WHEEL 


extremely enthralling book.” now appearing at the 
Wess. Apellg Theatre, Londen. Modern 
“A grimly engrossing ay es 
6 net. Sunday Times. Cloth 3/-net. Paper. 2/6 net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 2 


London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank | Limited 


ESTABLISHED IN 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF. 
Deputy-Chairmen: Sin MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT 


9,003,718 

RESERVE we on 9,003,718 
(Sist Dscemser, 1921.) 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Chief General Manager: JOHN RAE. 


Foreign Branch Office: 82, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
AFFILIATED ABROAD. 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S FOREIGN BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN BELGIUM, FRANCE AND SPAIN 


Every description of British and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted 


ULSTER BANK LIMITED. 
All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 
The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents , all the Principal 
has Correspondents 


Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and 
throughout the World. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 


— 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country, 
FINE OLD MINIATURES 


and 
SNUFF BOXES, 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON, 


Cigarette 
| Perfection 


for 1/9 


for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 


The Tobaccos from which 


There is no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER’S 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


Theatres. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 
KINGSWAY. Daily 1.45 to 10.30 (Sundays 6 to 10.30) 
Next MON., TUES. aad WED.— 
CECIL B. DE MILLE Spectacular Super-Production 


“FORBIDDEN FRUIT” 


Featuring AGNES AYRES, FORREST STANLEY and 
THEODORE ROBERTS 
Next THURS., FRI. and SAT.— 
ARNOLD BENNETT'S popular tale ‘*THE CARD,” featuring 
LADDIE CLIFF & FRANK GODDARD, and IVY DUKE & 
GUY NEWALL in ‘** BOY WOODBURN,” by ALFRED 
OLLIVANT. Man. Dir., SIR OSWALD STOLL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


and BRITISH INDIA Cos 
P & O Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGY?T, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall S8t., E.O. 8, 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 3. 


BOOKS.—Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue cloth, scarce, £3; 
Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., another Edit. de Luxe, 
£3 10s. od. ; Dibdin’s Songs, 1842, 2 vols., 3es. ; Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, 1st edit., 4 vols., 1781, 30s.; Churchward’s Signs 
and Symbols of Primordial Man, 1913, 42 10s. od.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 43 10s. od.; Inman’s 
Ancient Faiths, 2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 
2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 308.; 
Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter with 140 plates, 
just issued, £3 5s. od.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large 
type, 48 vols., £4 4s. od., 1854; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; Debrett’s 
Peerage, 1915, aS new, 328., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books wanted: £2 each offered for Masefield’s Salt- 
Water Ballads, 1902; Everlasting Mercy, 1911. Please report 
and 1st Edits. by Masefield, Conrad, Dunsany and Geo. Moore.— 
Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 128. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned post free. Best 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


6 BESITY: ITS TREATMENT,” by T. Dutton, M.D., 

O price 3s. 9d., post free. A book for fat people. ‘‘ It sets 

forth in language intelligible, not only to medica! men, but 

to all classes.”—Scotsman. HENRY KIMPTON, 263, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

OUND MODERN EDUCATION. Every care. Beautiful 

climate and surroundings. Games, bathing and riding. High- 

est references. For particulars apply The MISSES BAIRD. 


New SCALA Theatre 


Charlotte Street and Tottenham Sireet 
Daily 2.30 and 8.15. Sundays at 7.30, 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S 


DRAMATIC EPIC 


“ORPHANS OF THE STORM” 
LILIAN & DOROTHY GISH 


Box Office 10 to 10. ‘Phone: Museum 6010 
and all Libraries. Prices 1/8 to 7/6 


COMéDY THEATRE 


Gerrard 3724. 
Nightly, 8.30. Mats., THURSDAY, SATURDAY, 2.30, 


LEON M. LION Presents 
A New Light Comedy by R. C. CARTON. 


“OTHER PEOPLE'S WORRIES” 


Miss Compton, Athene Seyler. C. M. Lowne. 


‘‘A laugh with every word.’’—The Times. 


COURT THEATRE, 
SLOANE SQUARE. S.W. 


By arrangement with J. B. Facan, 
The LEON M. LION — J. T. GRBIN SEASON of 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 


NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.30 


WINDOWS 


ERNEST THESIGER Mary 
and Laughter—though Galsworthy.” 


(Gerrard 848) 


A New Comedy by 
John Galsworthy 


PRINCES 


(Gerrard 3400). NIGHTLY, 8.15. 
HARRY LAUDER 
And Weekly Change of Variety Programme. 
HARRY LAUDER 
Last London Appearance for 3 Years. 


Matinees, WEDS., THURS., and SATS, at 2.15. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


INTRODUCES A NEW PRINCIPLE. DISCOVERY OF THE 
GREAT PART PLAYED IN RESPIRATION 


by the Cranial Air-Chambers. Breathing becomes full and easy, the voice 
resonait, the walk light and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and 
able to concentrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment, without 
need of operations for affections of Nose and Throat in children and adults; 
also for Asthma, Spinal Weakness, and Neurasthenia. The Seventh Edition 
of ‘ Ars Vivendi,’ Enlarged (7s. 6d. net) of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.—Fer Consultation or Book Direct, address :— 

MR. ARTHUR LOVBLL, 94 PARK ST., GROSVENOR SQUARE. W.1 


BOOKS May Catalogue 
At BarGaIin PRIcEs. now ready. 
Send for a copy of catalogue, and ask for your name and 
address to be registered for future issues. All Books are in new 
condition. No Secondhand Books sold. 
WM. GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
HE COUNCIL invite applications for the appointment of 
PRINCIPAL of the College. Salary £1,500 per annum, 
with house. The Principal must be a member of the Church 
of England. All information, and forms of application, may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Lapies’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 
Applications should be forwarded by Ist June. 


ART GALLERIES 


LONDON GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open May 8 to June 3 (all day Sats.) Admission 1s. 3d. 
HEAL And Son, Lrp., 195, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH 


f HISTORY and ENGLISH :—Professor 
Department 0" R. CaLLeNveR, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


pPLICATIONS are invited for LECTURESHIP in this 
Department. Duties to commence as soon as possible. 


Candidates should possess good Honours Degree in Modern 
History or English Literature. 


Salary £400 by £25 annually to £600, and superannuation 
according to Universities’ scheme. 


Applications with statement of qualifications and experience, 
ati of recent testimonials, to be forwarded as soon as 


possible to 
THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY (C.E.), 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


| THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post FREE: 

At Home and Abroad 
One Year : £1 10 C 
Half Year : 15 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


Economy 
fr Pipe-Smokers 


is not entirely a matter . << 
of saving a penny an ? 

ounce. The chief thing 
is to choose a tobacco 
that gives more hours 
of pleasure to the ounce 
than any other. 


Three Nuns Tobacco is a 
rant mixture without a 
particle of dust or waste, 
always fresh, giving the 
tame perfect satisfaction 
to the last shred. 

Its slow-burning properties 
for economy. 


abo make 
AUNS 
Tobacco 
Sold everywhere in the following packings only. 
Packets 1/2—2-oz. 2/4 


Tins - « 2oz, 2/5—4-oz. 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Som, Branch ef the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
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BURGLARY INSURANCE. 


Experience shows that the most careful precautions 
prove useless against the skill of determined 
Cracksmen"’ ; the oaly adequate safeguard against 
loss by theft and damage is Insurance which can be ' 
effected at most favourable rates with the ‘‘British | 
Dominions.” 

The ‘‘B.D."’ Burglary Policy ensures fullest com- 
pensation and a mind free from anxiety. 

Send to-day for ‘‘ Burglary’’ prospectus stating 
whether required for Business Premises or Private 
Dwelling Houses. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Head Office: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 
Royal Exchange Avenue, Lendon, E.C. 3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,0C0 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £47,000.000 ANNUAL INCOME £6.750,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL GONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, &.C.2. 
W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over The Best Remedy known for 


Always ask for a COUGHS, COLDS, 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 


) Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of all Chemists. 1/3 and 3/-. 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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The Saturday Review 


REVIEW 


(FounDED 1855) 


§ In politics the SATURDAY REVIEW is independent 


both of individual statesmen and of worn-out political 
sections; in literature, science and art its conductors are 
entirely free from the influence or dictation of pecuniary 
or any other connexions with trade, party, clique or 
section. On subjects of political science they desire, 
while respecting public opinion, at the same time to 
accompany and guide it by an independent and vigilant 
criticism in every department of current history and events, 
foreign and domestic, social and economical. 


The Staff of Contributors includes the following : 


Sir W. Acworth Louis Golding Vernon Rendall 

The Hon. and Rev. Valentine Goldie A. G B. Russell (Rouge 
James Adderley R. B. Cunninghame Croix) 

James Agate Graham G. S. Street 

Herbert Austin Frank Harris Arthur Symons 

F. A. Bather, F.R.S., Austin Harrison Hugh de Sélincourt 
D.Sc. Frances Low Professor J. Arthur 

E. A. Baughan Robert Machray Thomson, LL.D. 

Professor T. Borenius, Eric R. D. Maclagan Sir W’. Beach Thomas 
Ph.D. G. H. Mair Professor Northcote 

L. Hore Belisha D. S. MacColl Thomas 

Harold Cox : Beverley Nichols Wilfred Thorley 

Professor H. Wildon’ B Osborn H. W. Wilson 
Carr, D.Litt. Col. L. H.R. Pope- The Rev. P. N. Waggett 

M. PAbbé Dimnet Hennessy, D.S.O. Hartley Withers 

W. Havelock Ellis The Rev. Canon Oliver Filson Young 

Cyril Falls Quick Etc., ete. 


A cheque for 30/- addressed to the Publisher, 9 King Street, W.C.2, will bring 
the SATURDAY REVIEW to your breakfast table every Saturday morning 
for @ year 


Printed for the Pi 


Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9, Bing Street, Cove coy Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of@ 
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